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su a fabulous opportunity to study textile design 
ad at the Art Institute of Chicago... 


I HIS summer, $1,000 in Scholarships will be granted to study Textile 
Printing and Design at the famed Art Institute of Chicago. You may qualify for 
this outstanding opportunity. 


lkach of the four $250 grants includes $125 toward living expenses. The com- 
petition is open to teachers and student teachers in arts and crafts, residing in the 
United States. Here is a chance to spend your midsummer vacation at one of the 
world’s most progressive art schools. Six hours credit 1s offered toward a college 
degree. The Scholarships run from June 25-August 3. 


The Selection Committee is seeking individuals whose portfolios evidence 
B: technical ability, creative educational achievement. Last year’s winners, offered 
Ba these typical qualifications : 


on ELIZABETH MACK of Charlotte, North Carolina, instituted classes in 
ha creative screening for youngsters at the elementary level, proving that age is no 
barrier against exploring new mediums and materials. PATRICIA FIL- 
KOSKY, teacher trainee at Seton Hall College, offered a folio of striking contem- 
porary designs along with a concise summary of aims that mark her as an asset 
to any school or commercial firm seeking progressive personnel, ROBERT 
BANNISTER of Chicago, a former art teacher, successfully instituted an arts 
and crafts program for the armed forces. His classes were a source of continuing 
inspiration rather than simply a diverting pastime. RUSSELL DAY of 
K.verett, Washington, specialized in graphics. His experiments in screen printing 
and etching were deemed unique by the Committee. 

Now is the time to apply and prepare your portfolio, Closing deadline is April 
29, 1956, Full particulars are available from The American Crayon Company, 
Sandusky, Ohio, or the School of the Art Institute, Chicago, Hlinois. & 


your portfolio can be the key to a successful career in textiles 


Textile Printing G Design Scholarships offeped Under th “auspi 3 of ' 


NY, 


THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 4) THE AMERICAN CRAYON CO. 
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A COLUMN OF ODDS AND ENDS. 
OF INTEREST TO YOu 


DIPLOMAS BY TV may also lay ahead. More than 12,000 persons took 
'V-held courses last year for college credits. 44 institutions co 
operated in presenting the credit subjects 


THE FIGURES ARE IN: During the past year, enrollment in publi 
schools reached these totals: elementary students, 22 million; se 
ondary level students, million otal ac school enrollment 
was thus 30% million students, under the instruction of 1,138,000 
teachers—averaging 29 students per class. Figures are apt to b 
misleading, however, for these groupings were not near the typical 
li numerous cases there were as many as torty students sharine 
the same classroom facilities under a single instructor \nothe: 
million teachers would not be too many, particularly in view of the 
fact that a large proportion of the present personnel are non 
specialists, having to double up in subjects with which they have 
a cursory knowledge, Only nine in every hundred teachers has had 
formal art training 


EXCELLENT ART INSTRUCTION IN BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE: | ast iss 
Design: published highlights from a feature by art historian, Hlens 
Rasmusin, which appears in the new edition of the Book of Know! 
cdge. We now direct your attention to the special article on ba 

trammg of young artists, also in the same publication. lntitled 
“Everybody Can Draw,” it is the work of Design Advisory 
Mary Black Diller, and will help make art a pleasure for beginnes 
at the elementary level 


FANTASTIC CATALOG FOR JEWEL-CRAFTISMEN: with  tascinatineg 
tacts, working methods and sources of supply tor semi-precious 
stones, rare exotic curiosa trom everywhere \vailable Tat 
trom Greenwich Villages Sam Aramer Studio, 29 W. &th St, 


V.Y. Il, N.Y. 


PAA REMINDER: You \Vest Coasters dont want to torget that the 
Pacific Arts Ass'n Convention ts being held in Portland, Oregon, 
\pril 11-14. For reservations and information write: Oltve Koberts 
Kauffman Ave., Vancouver, Wash 


FREE CRAFTS CATALOG may be had tor the asking. billed with ideas 
and materials tor the use of crattsmen, occupational therapists and 
art hobbyists. Well illustrated. Discount rates available to schools 
for many of the items listed. Send to: O-P Craft Co., Dept. VD, 
Sandusky, Ohio 


$1000 FOR YOUR BEST WATERCOLOR: [he American Wate: 
color society Wi award a thousand dollars for the “Wate rcolot a 
the Year.’ at its 89th Annual Show, Another $45,000 in prizes will 
go to runners-up. Open to all artists kor prospectus write 
lmerican Watercolor Society, 175 fifth Ave., N. Y. 10, N. 
Exhibition will be held April 4-22. Entries due by March 22nd 


AVAILABLE: $30 MILLION IN SCHOLARSHIPS: lossibiy tore larwest a 
sortment of data on obtaining scholarships ever compiled ts no 
available in a three volume set of books entitled: “Scholarsiip 
Fellowships and Loans” (Bellman Publishing Co., Cambridge 
Mass.) by Dr. S. Norman Feingold. The trilogy sells for $20, o1 


the latest of the books, Volume III. costs S10 and contains &.000 
scholarships, loans and grants-in-aid im its 471 pages. Recommended 


NON-GLARE GLASS FOR FRAMING PICTURES: Jired of squinting & 


see glass covered watercolors and prints, Non-reflective gla 
now available tor your needs, permitting visilnlity trom any angle 
Called “Tru-Site,” it 1s a product of the Dearborn Glass Co, Bed 


ford Park. Ill... and interested readers may write to them tor detatl 
please turn to page 130 
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ACADEMY WATER COLORS FOR ARTISTS 


BOX e Made of sturdy aluminum. 
e Baked white enamel mixing area. 
© 20 mixing wells in cover and base. 
TRAY @ Made of heavyweight white plastic. 
@ Each tube in its own molded space. 
@ Lifts out for convenience in 
painting or for cleaning. 
21-12 12 tubes ('2''x3") & 2 brushes....... . $4.00 
21-15 15 tubes ('2‘'x3"’) & 2 brushes........ 5.50 
AT YOUR FAVORITE ART SUPPLY STORE 


M. GRUMBACHER 
New York 1, N.Y. 


476 West 34th St. 


CARVING 


MODEL 
BUILDING 


LINO 


LEATHER 


vie 


Send for FREE Catalog on school letterhead 


K-ACTO Inc., 46-85 Van Dom Street, 1.1.C. 1, NY. 
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1T MODELS LIKE CLAY—. 
HARDENS INTO METAL’ 


With Sculp-Metal, the wonder meta! 
you can make scuiptures easily and 
economically without elaborate equip- 
ment Sculp-Metal is applied with 
palette knife or fingers onto pre. 
shaped armatures. Pieces air harden: 
are strong and permonent; may be 
carved, filed and sanded then 
burrushed to a rich ciluminum potina 


at leading dealers. Send for 16- 
page handbook “working in 
sculp-metal” 


the sculp-metal company 


701-C tnwestment Bidg., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
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YEARS 


ON THE JOB 


JOIN AND SERVE THE RED CROSS 


HERE AT LAST! Sem Kramer's complete new 


catalog. Finds and edventures on every page. 
Facts on gems, stone-setting and jewelry mak- 
ing; ilustrated “Learn at a Glance” jewelry 
projects; birthstone list; gem-hardness table. 
Lists and vivid descrintions of hundreds of 
gem stones, natural materials, curiosa, find- 
ings, fittings and craft needs. 
ing and educational, too. Only 25¢, or get it 
free with your order. Soe Order today! 
money back if not delighted. 


SAM KRAMER STUDIO Dep: 0 
29 West Sth Sr. 


Exciting read- 


Your 


N.Y.C. 11 


COURSES BY MAIL 


in modern, 


creative 


Painting, Modeling, Drawing 


RALPH M. PEARSON 


Author, The New Art Education, (Harpers) 


T is designed creation that 
io sum an entire series of courses into 


teaching 


Mr. Pearson is 


two explicit words. “He provides a foundation 
for creative work and expression’, remarks one 


successful student, 


“And this can be applied 


to many fields, including not only fine art, but 
crafts, teaching and appreciation.” 
Bulletins free on request 


LICENSED BY THE STATE OF NEW YORK 


DESIGN WORKSHOP, NYACK, N.Y. 


| HUGE CATALOG FOR GEM-CRAFTSMEN! 


| 
| 
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EDUCATOR’S PIPELINE. 
continued 
COMPETITIONS IN PRINTS, CERAMICS: dry 


poiits, aquatint 


and mezzotmei are mvited by the Print Club of 
ther 53rd Annual Exhibition. A juried show with cash awards 
and Philadelphia Museum Purchase. Entry fee is $1.25 for non 


members. Matted prints must arrive betore March 19 at /’rint Club, 


1614 Latimer St., Phila., Pa Ceramics and enamels invited 
irom residents of Wash., Oreg., Mont. and British Columbia for 
7th Annual Exhibit of Northwest Ceramics, Jury; cash awards 


due hetweet erame 


5 fudia 


April 16-30. For details write 
Corbett Ave., Portland 1, 


NEW “CLUB PACK” FOR SUJI: J hie many readers who found our arti 
cle on this new wire sculpture medium made an exciting introduc 
tion to a new crait will be interested to learn that a new, large-sized 
package of wires, spindles, jogs, clamps and other vital 
items has just been marketed. Designed tor the use of large Zroups 
Worl kshops OT hobby clubs, the lub Pack con 
tains $12 worth of supplies lor only $6.75. See it at your supplier 
or write: A-Aeto, Lan Pam St., Long Island City 
/, tor tull data 


( olored 


ARTISTIC WATER SCREEN 


translucent plastic mural brightens home 


modest-sized homes of the near-future may 
bring the outdoors inside with artistic applications like this 
water sereen, Mosaic muralist, Joe Young, designed the 
20'x8' mural out of translucent plastic. Softly colored lights 
are concealed behind and small pipes keep a constant flow 
of water cascading down the screen, Design motifs are 
in enameled oils, The idea effectively turns an empty cor 
ner of a house or garden into a charming rock pool. Plants 
and decorative foliage may be integrated about the borders. 
[he screen is framed in redwood sheathing. This particular 
cxample was designed for a los Angeles model home to 
publicize the Multiple Sclerosis camypaign in that city. Over 
all design is by Alfred T. Gilman, A.L.A. 4 
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THE EGG AND YOU 


decorative tricks for the easter season 


Heres a clever dish to set betore a king brightly 
decorated Kaster eggs. The examples above are the real 
thing too, large duck and smaller chicken variety. They've 
heen hard boiled and colored with Dek-All or tempera 
paints, Use them for party favors or holiday centerpieces 
hor permanent results, decorate on china or chalk Oye 
blanks. 


Are you skilled at the deleate task of egg blowing 
Paint your hen fruit “as is’. Insert a needle into the ends 
and carefully blow out the contents. Finish decorating 


mache Work around the torm ot a hard boiled or china 


Another popular trick 1s to create eggs out of paper 


eyy. When the paper has dried, slice it about the middle 


with an X-acto knife to form two halves. Remove the eve 
\ strip ot paste soaked paper jomns the vections to 
eether agam. When the ts decorated, the jomt is 


visible 
A variation of the hollow paper mache egg wall tind 
| the halves 
together, conceal a small party favor inside, either [rene kec| 


much tavor with youngsters Betore you sea 


i cotton or left to rattle proven atively 


se TVE as the basic form tor atl 
native little figure. With taces painted on and locks of 
hor affixed with elie, you can turn out whimsical tavors 
Add paper hats, gum drop noses, tinsel wings or costume 


the possibilities endless. 


Precisionists can try their hand at traditional spy-gla 


rs, kor this purpose tse blown out or Paper ibaa he Cyt 

Kemove the smaller end to torm a peep hole and hari 
decorate the interior, Add tiny props of cotton and colored 
tinsel, torming a landseape, scenic or gay abstraction. A 
llophane window COVET> the hole, held place with cake 
icing. Paper lace doiles are glued to the base to complete 


your holiday avor. a 


TEXTILE PAINTING 
PASTELS 
PEN AND INK 
CRAYON PRIN S 
FINGER PAINTING 
BATIK 
SILK SCREEN 
TEMP _RA 
DRY POINT 
WATER COLOR 
SCRATCHBOARD 
CUT PAPER 
PAPIER MACHE 
MEZZOTINT 
COUNTERCHANCGI! 
COLLAGE 
THR-E DiMENS CNAL ART 
PENCIL PAIN ING 
CHARCOAL 
CONTOUR DRAWING 
WOODCUTS 
FREE BRUSH PAINTING 
SPRAY -D DECORATIONS 
LINOLEUM BLUCKS 
A\R BRUSH 
AMATHOGRAPHY 
PENNSYLVANIA DUTCH 
AQUATINI 

AND MANY 


they're all in. . . 


IN USE AT THOUSANDS OF SCHOOLS 


FORTY PRACTICAL PROJECTS 
YOU CAN USE IN CLASS 


$2.25 Single Copy 


5 or More Copies $1.85 each 


“DESIGN TECHNICS” 


337s. high 


columbus, ohio 
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THE SHOCKING TRUTH: Cancer kills more children 

from 3 to 15 years of age than any other disease. 
Help hurry the day when all our children 

will be free from man’s cruelest enemy. Your 
donation—large or small—can help save a youngster’s 


life. Perhaps even one of vour own. 
p 


AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY 


CENTLEMEN: | want to help conquer Cancer. 
() Please send me free information about Cancer. — 


C] Enclosed is my contribution of $ to 
the Cancer Crusade, 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


crry ZONE STATE 


MAIL TO: Cancer, c/o your town’s Postmaster, 
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an appeal to the reader’s sense of good taste 


Bre IWSING through a large department store is often a frighten 
ing experience. The art department sells prints and paintings 
whose prices are largely determined by the value of the frames 
What 1s enclosed is predominently innocuous, popular and ‘‘safe’’ 
art. It would be folly, the store buyer insists, to offer quality when 
so many customers prefer framed butterfly wings, sloe eved bal 
lerinas and religious treacle. An excursion through the furniture 
department subjects the viewer to imitation leather chairs, studded 
liberally with brass nails; to pseudo-Chippendale and Delancy 
Street Modern. In the trade this is known as borax—packing 
crate design. The wearing apparel departments are more of the 
same. Dresses must have bows, king size buttons, flounces and 
other obsolete, vestigal remains. Tableware and linens are replete 
with pink herons, scampering chickens and strawberries. To buy 
a simple, tailored dark suit, one must search long and spend large 
SUTTIS. 

A glance in any school corridor hints at the reason for so 
much bad taste. Trace it to the school and parent. Who else abets 
teenagers wearing ballerina sx..ts with saddle shoes? In this small, 
but revealing clue we find the reason for mass bad taste. Running 
with the herd is easy; appraising our own daily standards is an 
effort. Yet, because of it, the inside of the average American home 
is a reflection of all that 1s bad in design 

Next time you're downtown shopping, complain to the buyer 
about the quality of the goods and be explicit. You can’t win a 
revolution single handed, but you can strike a spark. Next time 
you're at a PTA or community meeting, bring up the subject. [1 
it isn't worth the effort, resign yourself to being surrounded with 
mediocrity and the setting of mediocre standards for your chil 


dren. Gsood taste and valid design are inseparable. 4 


THIS ISSUE’S COVER: A corner of the studio of Georges Roualt 


Reprinted from Vogue Magazine, copyright 1955, The Conde Nast Publica 


tions, Inc A 


| the creative art magazine 
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SMILE WHILE YOU WORK! 


EBONIZED TRANSFER PAPER is “the” trans- 
fer paper thet solves your rendering prob- 
lemns—and makes you smile while you work. 
The paper does not smudge, stain or crackle, 
and moy be used repeatedly. Ebonized 
transfer lines ore of o soft gray tone and 
can be erased without injuring a drawing 
surface. 


A 


WRITE FOR A FREE SAMPLE 


Paper Co., Inc. 
METUCHEN, NEW JERSEY 


“Precious stones for precious little” 
i fd We invite you to select quality stones 

& from one of our colorful approval sh p- 
j ments. They are specially selected ac- 
cording to your request, but do not 
obligate you to any purchase. You may 
receive different selections as o'ten as you wish and hold 
them for a full 30 days 


All stones are cut in our Own overseas shop with you 
in mind. Supplying schools and craftsmen is our business 
For better buys in stones and unequaled service, write to: 


ERNEST W. BEISSINGER 
417 Clark Building Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


“Good Design” Display Winner 


POP AWARD in the recent National Window 
Lisplay Competition went to this simply executed layout 
lor Black Starr and Gorham, N.Y.C. The motif is glass 
ware (the pieces were themselves selected from approved 
pueces in the Musum of Modern Art Show) and the only 
props used in the display were a wooden lattice and white 
string 
Here again is proof that design in good taste needs no 
elaborate decoration, Note how the viewer's eye is skillfully 
transported from piece to piece by the geometric patterns of 
the strings, 4 
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FROM WHIM TO PROFIT 


a student-inspired idea that reached the art market 


editor s note: if is mot the purpose of this article to simply publicize a new 
product, but rather, to demonstrate how an enterprising art educator turned 


a classroom problem into profitable channels with the aid of his students. 


A well known artist-turned-instructor once told me: “l 
get as much out of my students as they get from me.” | 
was a student then; now, years later, | have learned to 


appreciate what he said. 


Art students are often innately creative. As yet they 
have not been molded into conformity by an art director 
or similar person of authority in the competitive business 
world, As a teacher, | take advantage of this “innate 
drive” and offer encouragement whenever a student thinks 
tlong practical lines. Two years ago | was well rewarded 
when a casual observation in class eventually crystalized 
into a product which has successfully reached the art 


market, 


We were doing some art problems which required use 
of transfer paper. Every commercial paper we handled 
seemed lacking in quality or ease of operation, It was, to 
put it bluntly, frustrating. Here was a relatively minor 
step im creative application that had assumed annoying 
importance, The transition from tracing paper to finished 
stock was becoming a stumbling block. It was a startling 
observation. Transfer papers had somehow been over- 
looked in the giant strides modern manufacturing had 
taken for the needs of artists and educators. 


We talked it over during a class in Product Analysis. 
| asked my students to write down everything they could 
offer in the form of constructive criticism; moreover, | 
asked them to add what they would like to see in a satis- 
lactory transfer paper. Their conclusions: 


It should not smudge or stain the drawing surtace. It 
must stand up under repeated use, erase easily without 
injuring the drawing surface beneath and be capable of 
producing lines that will neither feather nor run when 
worked over with water or any other medium. And finally, 
the transfer paper should produce lines that will register 
in 1 soft grey tone, thus not overpowering a drawing, but 
instead becoming part of It. 


Putting down words is simple enough, but they serve 
little purpose unless they are translated into action. So, 
guided by these basic sign posts, we decided to see if 
we-——-high school students and art teacher—could come up 
with a product that had eluded protessionals. 


Our first step was to find a printer who would make 
his plant available to us without cost. Surprisingly, we 
found one in our community. He granted us use of his 
plant on Saturdays, when regular business functions were 
over. What had started as one of those casual whims now 
hecame a pleasant obsession with us. We experimented 
with papers and inks as the months sped by. Soon, even 
the printer, whom [| suspect had, at first assisted us out of 
kindness, developed a serious attitude toward our experi- 
mentation, 


continued next page 
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Vacation time came and, understandably, student im 
terest faded against the more immediate siren calls ot 
swimming, fishing and summer jobs. By now, though, | 
had become enslaved to the challenge. The printer and | 
decided to keep after it all summer long, whenever we 
had spare time. 


We imported special papers, inks and dyes; we 
sweated, missed and went up blind alleys. Finally, though, 
we came up with something that answered most of the 
points raised by the students during classroom discussion 


As soon as school reopened that fall, we decided to 
put our new discovery to the acid test—actual school use 
We tried it out in every conceivable way, offering it for 
use im commercial art, fine art and in craft classes. [It had 
a few setbacks, but these were troned out by more dogged 
experimenting. When the year was again nearing a close 
we took the final step. We sent samples to a large number 
of art schools and colleges, inviting their comments. It was 
well received. So much so that, for the first time, | began 
to see our new transfer paper as a potentially marketable 
item. Contacting the head of a large paper distributing 
firm, | handed him some paper, told him of our work and 
invited him to test it himself. He did so. It was acceptable 
for commercial purposes, It is now being marketed for 
the use of commercial artists, advertising agencies and 
school use under the tradename: “/:bonizsed.” In this man 
ner, a student dissatisfaction with an existing art medium 
was the spark that lit a powder train of creative application. 
Without the drive, imagination and doggedness of my 
students | doubt that | would have pursued the elusive 
quarry. To me, as an art teacher, there is truth in the 
observation: “I get as much education out of my students 
as they yet out of me.” 4 ; 


project by VINCENT MODZELEWSKI 


Art Instructor, Sayreville High School 


MOBILE DESIGN 


erage of the only 


diagram sketches 


creations 


Service 


STUDIO PUBLICATIONS 


= 
like 
¥ 


ARTISTS’ 

WATER COLOR 
by 

GRUMBACHER 


THALO GREEN 


Brilliant, clean green 
for washes 
without hard edges. 


® Transparent 
® Permanent 


1M. 


ji 


NEW YORK 1, N.Y. 


476 WEST 34th ST. 


don't wait until the last moment 
(back issues are often impossible to get) 


Two outstanding titles for creative artists . . . 


Inevitable sequel to 
‘How To Make Mobiles.’’ 
art medium in our 


century. Illustrated with |O2 photographs and 


$3.95 
HOW TO MAKE SHAPES IN SPACE 


For the vast audience of art educators and 
imaginative hobbyists who like to explore the 
unusual. You'll need 


paste and staples to do these three-dimensional 


$4.95 


Both titles are available Design Magazines Book 


by John Lynch 


fabulously popular 
Most complete cov 


by Toni Hughes 


more than scissors, 


E. P. DUTTON, PUBLISHERS 
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O-P CRAFT LAP BOARD 


A large sturdy Lap Board. Comfortable to use. Invites excep- 
tional decoration. Takes all color mediums beautifully. Size: 
«15 = Va" thickness, made of durable O-P Craft Compo- 
sition Board. Shape as illustrated, complete with book rest 
Both sides may be used 

PRICES: | only @ $1.00; 2 or more @ 90c ea. Postage 
extra. (Shipping weight 3 Ibs.) 

COLORFUL CRAFTS CATALOG listing a wide variety of items 
for design or eeeorenen FREE 


CRAFT 


SANDUSKY, OHIO 


THE JOURNAL OF 
) the national ART EDUCATION association 


c 4 Regional and National News in Art and Education 
2 * Articles by Leading Artists and Educators. 
™ * Association affairs. 
4 Editorial comment, Book Reviews, Visual Aids. 
Subscription to Non-Members 
$2.00 Per Year 
: the national ART EDUCATION association 
: STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
KUTZTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA 
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LALLA. 


COPPERWARE FOR ENAMELING 


Largest selection of finely made and designed trays, bow!s 
dishes, discs, squores, rectangles. 
Write for FREE descriptive and price sheets 


METAL SPINNING & MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 


Dept. D 6511 Cedar Ave. 


Cleveland 3, Ohio 


ENAMEL-ON-COPPER 


«IDEA BOOK 


Now your classes can enjoy this fascinating erafi' 
The Copper Shop ‘(America's teading source of 
enameling supplies) provide you at tow cost 
ecersthing necded fer dramath demonstrations of 
project FREE Idea Kook gives complete 
description of provesses and techniques for exrit- 
ing ereative resulle—liete humireds of ready-to-fire 
copper items and supplies. Bend for your copy teday! 


THE COPPER SHOP 
Div. oF Sows 
1612 €. 13th St. JA-99 


CLEVELAND 14, 


MAKE YOUR OWN CATCH-ALL 


A BLOCK of wood, some stiff bristles (from an old brush 
or whisk broom)-—-and you have a “Catch-All.” It’s a 
handy gadget for your working table; just poke brushes, 
crayons and pencils into it and they'll stand ready for 
mstant use. No more fumbling around for lost items. 
Make it yourself. Just carve out the center of a 2” thick 
block of wood into a circle or square that sinks down 
about three-quarters of the way. Pour in a small quantity 
of glue and stuff in your brush or broom reeds tightly. 
The glue will harden, holding the bristles firmly and your 
Catch-All is ready for sanding and staining. 4 
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THE HANDY LAP BOARD 


take it in your car for sketch trips or 
use it for a host of other craft purposes 


O Nit of the handiest aids for artists and crattsmen ts the 
Lap Board—-actually a portable desktop which may be used 


while traveling, seated or even in bed. Unlike the norma’ 


drawing board, a lap board 1s constructed to contorm with 


the shape of the user's body and also has a retaming strip 
which holds books or art materials convemently in-place 


Occupational therapists find the -lap board invaluable ; 


ivalided G.1.’s are familiar with their uses as sketchboards., 


writing tables and as a convenient platform for silk sereen 


ing while in bed. (The patient shown above is screening 


gift cards and has ruled a grid of register lines on his board 


for this purpose, with waterproof drawing ink, protected 


by a coat of varnish. A sheet of transparent acetate was 


then taped on top. ) 


When not put to actual crafts use, the lap board doubles 
asa serving tray. It can be hand decorated for gitt-giving 
the light weight composition board takes all coloring me 


x15", 


Ad 


diums nicely. The illustrated lap board measures 23% 


and may be used on its reverse side when the retaining 


strip is not needed. 


Another craft use for the lap board is in stencsling. Affix 
a cardboard holder to the lap board, hinging it at the top 
with binder’s tape. Cut-out stencils can then be paper 
clipped to the bottom edge and the paper or fabric on which 
stenciling 1s to be done 1s slipped underneath. For stencil 


and screen work use tempera paint or Aqua ‘Textile Colors 


If any textile paints are spilled on the hoard, or acetate 


overlay, they may be cleaned off with a bit of turpentine on 
cloth. 


The price is economical-—$1.00. You'll tind the lap 


board makes a useful accessory. It 1s a product of O-P 
Craft Co., Sandusky, Ohio. & 
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STAGING TV PROGRAMS & COMMERCIALS 


by Robert J. Wade 


THE first complete 
book of scenic de 
sign and graph 
art methods for 
television. Filled 
with professional 
tips on low cost 
construction and 
painting, cartoon 
ing for TV, select 
ing tools, et 


Every artist plan 
ning to enter the 
technical side of 
television will find 


this book invalu 


able 


$6.50 


retail price 


HASTINGS HOUSE PUBLISHERS, New York 22 


ENAMEL-ON-COPPER 
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CREATIVE COMPACTS 


NO SOLDERING! NO CUTTING! NO 
SHAPING! NO PASTING! 


Just Enamel a Copper Plate then 
siap i inte the case lid. 


15 
$5.50 


Another Gem-Craft exclusive especially 
designed for you! Here is a truly new 
and different way to show your work in 
a desirable and useful form 


Each compact is a richly-finished, gold 
colored case in fine quality jeweler’s 
metal fitted with precision formed 
plates onto which you fire your enamel 
design. The complete compact makes a 
unique, appreciated gift item that will 
win you many compliments 
FLANNEL CASE AND COMPLETE IN- 
$3.50 STRUCTIONS INCLUDED WITH EACH 
COMPACT 


NEW COPPER SHAPES CATALOG 


Fascinating new copper bracelets, pendants, necklaces, 
bells, cuff links, earrings and many other new enameling 
forms are Gem-Craft exclusives. Send for our FREE 


catalog today! 


Ask About Our Rhinestones For Ceramic Work. 
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REVIEW SECTION 


ANCIENT ITALY: by Gisela Richter 
University of Micmgen "ress Retail price: $15.00 

A deluxe, scholarly volume on the effect of ancient cultures 
upon the art of the Mediterranean people. The reader becomes a 
spectator as the victorious Roman armies return from Greece, their 
warships loaded with precious sculpture and artifacts. These pieces 
of statuary, paintings, metalcraft, pottery, stucco reliefs, coins and 
engraved gems serve as inspiration for a tremendous outpouring of 
imitative, then original art. Im addition to 136 pages of text, the 
book contains over 300 beautiful, large-sized illustrations. 


* Subscriber price: $14.00 


WATERCOLOR METHODS: edited by Norman Kent 
Watson-Guptill Publisher Retail price: $7.00 

kighteen of America’s leading watercolorists discuss their 
techniques, tools and materials. Included in the one hundred 
illustrations are nineteen in full color. For the serious artist this 
book offers a wide variety of styles and approaches, thus allowing 
an individualist to select preferred points from each to create work 
in his own vein. 128 pages 


* Subscriber price: $7.00 


STAGING TV PROGRAMS & COMMERCIALS: by Robt. J. Wade 
Hastings House Publisher Retail price: $6.50 

TV offers potential careers for graphic artists and the transi- 
tion to this held is made easicn by understanding its requirements 
and tec hniques Here is one of the first practical handbooks to 20 
behind the scenes of television staging, describing in detail the 
functions of the designer and graphic art personnel, Fully illus- 
trated, 216 pages 


* Subscriber price: $5.75 


34th ANNUAL OF ADVT. & EDITORIAL ART: 
Farrar, Straws & Cudahy Retail price: $12.50 
Just published. The best from thousands of effectively designed 
advertisements and illustrations have been chosen for inclusion in 
this splendid annual by the Art Directors Club of N.Y. Coverage 
includes posters, TV art, booklets, cartoons, story illustrations, 
layouts and direct mail pieces, Several hundred plates, 424 deluxe- 
sized pages. Invariable choice of commercial artists for their per- 
sonal library and swipe hile 


* Subscriber price: $10.95 


you may order new art books 
at professional discount prices! 


Special errangements have been mode with America’s leodi 

oublishers to secure the latest and stenderd ort titles (as 

as other educational ey at discount prices, for all Desi 
Magatine subscribers. As this is @ courtesy service, NO DES 


CAN BE ACCEPTED ON A TRIAL BASIS. 


WHAT THIS SERVICE MEANS TO YOU: in addition to securing 
low discount rotes, you con thus order from several sources of 
ene time and held bookkeeping to o minimum 


ORDER ANY BOOKS PUBLISHED IN USA. If title has not been 
previously listed in Design please give name and address of 
publisher ond include regular (retail) price with order. We will 
endeavor to secure your discount and will then remit difference 


HOW TO ORDER: Send information to: Book Service Dept 
Design Magerine, 337 Columbus, Ohio. Enclose 
your check or money order tor discount price indicated by o 
@ at bottom of book review. (Your prompt payment is neces 
sary @s we act merely as your schools 
ond libraries may request loter billing, if on official purchose 
order. Design will absorb shipping price to any address in 
US5.A. All Cenedion and toreign orders must odd a nomine! 
charge of 25¢ per book to defray postege and handling. 


CONCERNING INQUIRIES: Alweys enclose self-oddressed. 
stamped envelope when requesting reply. We will appreciate 
your holding such correspondence to actual orders. A 


ENJOYING MODERN ART: by Search Newmeyer 
Reinhold Publisher Retail price: $4.95 

If contemporary art has you up a tree, this volume comes to 
the rescue. Don’t say you “don’t know about modern art, but I know 
what I like” until you've read it. The author traces her elusive 
quarry from the days of the French Revolution to tomorrow's 
future im a disarmingly readable style that manages to educate 
along the way. Well illustrated and recommended for the casual 
art lover no less than the student and teacher. 216 pages. 


*® Subscriber price: $4.25 


ETERNAL EGYPT: by Robichon & Varille 
Philosophical Library Retail price: $6.00 

Superb camera illustrations that show you the Kingdom of the 
Nile as it has seldom been depicted. Highly recommended source 
book for art historians, biblical students and serious artists. 144 
plates. 


*® Subscriber price: $5.25 


THE HUMAN FIGURE IN MOTION: by Eadweard Muybridge 
Dover Publications Retail price: $10.00 

Almost seventy years ago, photographer Muybridge startled 
the art world with his pioneering speed studies of animals and man 
in action. Using three cameras simultaneously, he captured these 
fleeting images in thousands of minute actions. His ponderous 
“Animal Locomotion” sold for $500 and even at that fantastic 
price was snapped up by artists, quickly becoming a collector's 
item. Today, a new edition is offered, selecting three thousand of 
the most revealing photographs from the original work. These 
nude and draped studies of men, women and children in action 
are of priceless value to every serious artist. A deluxe sixed volume. 


*® Subscriber price: $8.95 


DECORATED PORCELAINS OF SIMON LISSIM: by R. Lister 
Golden Head Press Retail price: $4.65 

A skilled designer and respected teacher, Simon Lissim enjoys 
universal appreciation for his porcelains, many of which have 
been translated into quality chinaware. Decorators will be inspired 
by this imported monograph. Limited edition of 480 copies. To 
expedite, order directly from Golden Head Press, Ltd., Cambridge, 
England. 


CONCISE ENCYCLOPEDIA OF ANTIQUES (in 2 volumes): 
Hawthorn Books Re'ail price: $8.95 (each) 
It would be hard to find two more complete books for the 
library of the antique collector and art historian. Together they 
total almost six hundred pages of facts and precise details abour 
virtually everything antique. Twenty-nine of the world’s leading 
authorities have assembled this massive coverage, under spon- 
sorship of the famed British magazine, The Connoisseur. Each 
of the two volumes contains more than 700 illustrations. Volume 
No. | includes French furniture, European tapestries, metalwork, 
prints, watercolors, porcelains, china, glass, coins, stamps, bronzes, 
music boxes, dolls, jade, and hundreds of other items. Volume No. 
2 covers pewter, enamels, British and American furniture, glass- 
ware, jewelry, armor, oriental carpets, needlework, European and 
Asiatic ceramics, paintings and drawings, plus many more. If you 
can afford the set, it is an invaluable lifetime investment. Two 
magnificent books. 


*® Subscriber price: $7.95 each 


HANDBOOK OF DOUBLE SPREADS (in Publication Layout): 

Butler Typo-Design Center Retail price: $3.75 
Fourth in a series devoted to the needs of art directors, editors 

and publication planners. Filled with examples of arresting double. 

spread layouts. Describes in detail the mechanics of uniting art 

and typography with good taste. Soft cover, 95 large sized pages 


*® Subscriber price: $3.25 


WATERCOLOR MADE EASY: by Herb Olsen 
Reinhold Publishers Retail price: $7.50 
A hendsome, instruction volume with nineteen full color illus- 
trations and hundreds of sketches. No conventional book on the sub 
ject, this one is filled with usable ideas. The art work is meaningful. 
not merely decorative. You'll use this book as a constant reference. 
12 deluxe pages. 


*® Subscriber price: $6.75 


HOW TO MAKE SHAPES IN SPACE by Toni Hughes 
E. P. Dutton & Co. Retail price: $4.95 
A pair of scissors and a hole punch is the extent of equipment 
used to make hundreds of the interesting holiday favors, mobiles. 
greeting cards and toys illustrated in this new book. Using the house. 
hold materials of paper, tin, wood veneer, screening and bits of 
transparent plastic, Miss Hughes describes a host of 3-dimensiona! 
ideas for display and holiday use. Recommended for hobbyists, stu- 
dents on all levels and occupational therapists. Profusely illustrated, 
217 pages. 
® Subscriber price: $4.40 
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DECORATIVE ART 55/56: Studio Year Book 
Studie Publications Retail price: $7.50 

Forty-fifth annual edition of the book prized by decorators and 
home furnishers. Contains 560 plates, several in full color, pointing 
up the best in contemporary furniture design, textiles and carpets, 
ceramics, silver and glass. Deluxe size, 156 pages 


*® Subscriber price: $6.50 


DRAWING THE HEAD AND HANDS: by Andrew Loomis 
Viking Press Retail price: $4.95 

Most serious art students are familiar with the work of this 
author, himself a leading magazine illustrator. More than a hundred 
studies of the hands and head in varying views and functions, with 
a clear and simple text of practical anatomy. 155 pages, large size 


* Subscriber price: $4.30 


INTERNATIONAL POSTER ANNUAL /56: Edited by A. Niggli 
Hastings House Publishers Retail price: $10.95 
Five hundred effective posters from twenty-three countries com. 
prise this year’s remarkable selection. As always, the Annual is 
loaded with fresh ideas, offering graphic artists exciting points of 
departure for their own work. Many plates are in full color 


® Subscriber price: $9.95 


DO IT YOURSELF WITH ALUMINUM: by G. W. Birdsall 
McGraw-Hill Publication Retail price: $3.95 

Complete working instructions and shop tips for creating 125 
well-designed items in aluminum. Each project contains perspective 
drawings for clear visualization and everything in the book can be 
made with ordinary woodworking handtools. Excellent guide for 
shop instructors and hand-craftsmen. 136 pages 


* Subscriber price: $3.50 


FREE BRUSH DESIGNING: by Eabert & Barnet 
Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Publishers Retail price: $3.95 

The authors believe anyone can learn to control a brush and 
go about proving it in this book. Essentially informal, the text and 
projects should gain the approval of educators for their simple good 
taste and practicality. Since the majority of commercial art jobs 
require mastery of brush and ink, every student with his eyes on 
such a future will find the tips and exercises invaluable. 118 pages 


* Subscriber price: $3.50 


RECENT RECOMMENDATIONS 


ENCYCLOPEADIA OF PAINTING: edited by Bernard Myers 
Crown Publishers Retail price: $10.95 

A tremendous undertaking successfully accomplished. in one book is the 
most representative painting done in the past 20,000 years! 216 of the over 
1,000 photos are in full color. Every noteworthy painter and style is included 
in this volume for the use of art educators ond art lovers. 511 pages 


Subscriber price: $9.85) 


GRAPHIS ANNUAL 55/56: by Herdeg & Rosner 

Hastings House Retail price: $12.50 
One of the world’s most inspirational books for graphic artists. Here's your 

chance to study and ‘swipe’ from 700 of the best advertisements, posters, book 

jacket designs, promotional leaflets and other excursions into the graphics created 

this past year. 65 full color glates included. Art from the world over 

Subscriber price: $10.50) 


MOBILE DESIGN: by John Lynch 

Studio-Crowell Retail price: $3.95 
Following the tremendous success of ‘How To Make Mobiles’, the author 

has compiled a worthy sequel to satisfy the demands of a booming interest in 

this uniquely contemporary art form. Filled with working plans for constructing 

a wide variety of mobiles. 102 plates 

Subscriber price: $3.40) 


EXPLORING PAPIER MACHE: by Victoria Bedford Betts 
Davis Press Retail price: $6.00 

ideas by the score and inspiration unlimited for art teachers and hobbyists 
on every level. includes activities in making holiday favors, wall displays, games, 
toys, masks, animals, etc. Well illustrated. Already a favorite at many schools; 
will undoubtedly become a standard text in paper sculpture techniques 


(& Subscriber price: $5.45) 


SCULPTURE OF PRIMITIVE MAN: by Werner Muensterberger 
Harry Abrams, Publisher Retail price: $12.50 
Another noteworthy volume from the publisher who brings out some of the 
world's most beovtiful books. Deluxe in size. A magnificent pictorial record of 
rimitive corved art thru the centuries, from lands with exotic names. Tonga, 
Tahiti, Africa, Babar—these and many others are well represented in the 136 
superb plotes 


(& Subscriber price: $10.95) 


Herb Olsen's 


“WATERCOLOR MADE EASY” 


PAINTING in watercolor can be a thrilling adventure 


and this book holds the key. Herb Olsen is a successful 
leader in the field. He exposes the tricks of the tract 

the shortcuts and technical magic which saves hour 
without sacrificing quality. A large, profusely tllustrated 


volurne with many full color plate 


retail price G7 SO 


REINHOLD PUBLISHERS 
Dept. MA-128 
430 Park Ave New York 22, NY 


34th Annual of Advertising, Editorial 
Art and Design 


America’s best 


advertisements 


EDITORIAL 
ILLUSTRATIONS 


LAYOUTS 
POSTERS 


DIRECT MAIL 
ART 


TELEVISION ART 


The one indispensable book for practi ing commercial 
artists. A photo encyclopedia of America’s most effec 
tive selling art 474 pages 


retail price $12 50 
FARRAR, STRAUS & CUDAHY, PUBLISHERS, N.Y. 
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| F two previous articles | have argued that design 1s 
the least common denominator of all the arts. In this one, 
let’s bypass theory and deal with the thing itself, in one of 
its many departments. 


Expressing theory in words can add up to different con 
cepts for different people, depending how life’s experiences 
have influenced the individual. To say “experience is the best 
teacher’ 
ence a concept before we can digest, own and operate tt as 
private property. Once it ts assimilated, it will operate 
Tangible creation confirms 


is bromidic, but it is also true; we have to experi 


creatively in personal ways 
ownership. It is then literally ours to do with as we please. 
The valid artist is simply original in the way he makes use 
of acquired knowledge and experience. 


Space is a universal aspect of our environment. It 1s all 
around us. Tangible objects, like a human figure, a vase, 
a house or a flower, are spaces as well as forms. And the 
intervals between objects are also spaces, When an artist 
becomes a designer of pictures or sculptures, he must con- 
trol these inchoate spaces along with other elements, to 
bring esthetic order out of chaos, The naturalistic artist who 
sketches from nature in an attempt to report with skill the 


2. Space design in a realistic picture by Bell Worsham 
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1. Two dimensional space design by Aldene Trippe 


chaos of the natural scene, has not yet learned this historic 
function of art. The creative and design-conscious artist 
has the life-time task before him of learning how to imple- 
ment this challenging process. Space is one of the primary 
elements we must deal with in our long journey toward 
bringing order out of nature’s chaos, 


What is space? In simplest terms it is an area with 
boundaries. The basic manifestation of an area with boun- 
daries is an outlined shape in two dimensions ; a flat pattern. 
The most complex, pictorially speaking, is an area in the 
three dimensions of deep space. This must be translated 
onto a flat surface if we draw a picture. Flat designs are 
easy to deal with; any beginner can play with making flat 
shapes. Space designs, however, are more difficult and com- 
plex. A painter can spend a professional lifetime trying 
to master it, as Cezanne did. 


It is not enough just to recognize and segregate spaces, 
for the beginner or the master is immediately confronted 
with the related problem of making them perform a dual 
function, First, he must make them represent subject, if 
he is dealing with subject. Then, he must make them in 
teresting to look at, so they will give out a sensory pleasure 


please turn to page 166 


hat is design? 


by RALPH M. PEARSON 


Author of: Experiencing American “Pictures” (Harper) 


Part 3: the interpretation of space 
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will television swallow the art teacher? 


MOVING 


Last issue, this magazine published a news item with 
the arresting caption, “Will TV Replace Classroom Teach 
ing’’’ The item went on to mention that televised instruc- 
tion to huge audiences might help to solve the shortage of 
teachers which is expected to be very acute by 1970. Many 
art teachers have probably asked themselves just what 
changes can be expected if TV is eventually used to re- 
place some, but not all, classro »m instruction. Also, profes- 
sional artists and craftsmen must have wondered what ef- 
fect TV might have upon popular taste in the arts. 


the replaceable teacher 

Obviously, the kind of instruction which is least dependent 
on person-to-person contact can be given easily over TV. 
Subject-matter areas, therefore, are most affected since 
communication of content is paramount. On the other hand, 
the teaching which centers upon the individual and his 
needs creates the greatest problem for a mass medium. We 
like to think that art education is highly oriented toward 
individuals. Consequently, the art teacher seems less ‘mn 
danger of technological replacement than, say——the science 
or history teacher. Frankly, teachers who follow a text 
very closely or who use the same notes over and over, 
can be replaced by an attractive television personality 
perhaps the author of the text—with great benefit to all 
concerned, 


demonstrating techniques on TV 


The art teacher comes into his own on TV because audi- 
ences want to see an activity rather than be told about one. 
Large numbers of people will watch a demonstration of 
pottery or print-making techniques because the demonstra- 
tion itself is entertaining; it has spontaneous elements. A 
part of the audience may be encouraged to try some art ac 
tivity themselves; others will be satisfied to watch and gain 
some understanding of art through seeing it created. | 
think that a public which knows something about artistic 
processes is inevitably more sophisticated about art prod. 
ucts. There are two main kinds of TV demonstration: one 
is intended as fundamental instruction for beginners in an 
art or craft; the second offers a chance to watch a skilled 
artist as he creates. The possibilities of this second kind of 
demonstration have not been sufficiently explored. I think 


article by DR. EDMUND FELDMAN 


Member of the Television Committee, N.A.E.A. 


the time will come, particularly as color TV advances, when 
artists will create specifically for television. The result can 
be a visual and dramatic experience. A generation which 
has seen the great craftsmen at work may develop critical 
attitudes toward the mass-produced wares in our shops 
and department stores. 


TV as a classroom supplement 


Some TV presentations can enrich regular instruction, but 
require the classroom teacner for a follow-up. This ts the 
way most visual aids, like alms, are used. kor example, a 
class of student-teachers might watch a skilled teacher on 
TV conduct a session with a group of adolescents. | am 
convinced that all art teachers need to observe the behavior 
which terminates in a creative product, and TV can help 
us to do this. But students need to evaluate what they have 
seen and this can only be accomplished in the free ex 
change of a person-to-person situation in the class, Students 
at home who simply write down their reactions to a T\ 
presentation are not really evaluating their experience 
Written answers to prepared questions do not, in my opin 
ion, provide a satisfactory termination to the learning pron 
ess. I realize that this is the procedure sometimes used in 
granting credit for TV courses, but | am not sure there is 
no loss in quality in the education so gained 

it nay lye: possible to evolve some method of evaluation 
for TV teaching, so that no learning values are sacrificed 
while the contact between student and teacher is purely 
electronic. Until that time, art education will have to re 
main the rather imtimate process it now ts 


design education on TV 


By design education I mean explaining the relationships 
between function and appearance in virtually everything 
man makes, Our examples from teapots to cities 
We can show how final form is dictated by technical limita 
tions or by the needs of society for certain symbolic forms 
Here, simple blackboard drawings can explain a complex 
industrial or cultural process and provide interesting view 
ing at the same time. I have enjoyed this kind of TV teach 
ing most, perhaps because there is an inexhaustible fund of 
material. Also, our age is very thing-minded; some say 
materialistic. It is therefore easy to create interest in the 
“thing” and move behind it to the idea or principle. The 
familiar categories: line, form, plane, and texture, should 
not be taught in the abstract, but by association with well 
known, often-used, objects 

please turn te poge 154 
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Simple three-dimensiona! 
shapes serve as models for 
the introductory project 


Arrer many years of teaching art in the New York 
City High Schools in the third term of the secondary school 
level, | have found a method of approach which appears to 
meet the needs of most students. Our classes have about 
forty young people and meet four times a week, Their pre- 
vious art training has been in junior high school for two 
terms, twice a week 

They come with a varied background of experiences, 
mostly in the area of experimental design, Teachers thus 
should start from the earliest fundamentals so that all may 
yrow together 

My own training included both academic and progres- 
sive methods of approach, For many years | fluctuated 
hetween experimental and applied arts in an endeavor to 
reach a happy medium. This has now crystallized into a 
“middle” course which helps me to establish the vital rap- 
port between student and teacher upon which a practical 
art appreciation program best develops. When a student 
feels that what he is doing is not only good for him, but 
also achieves something enjoyable, the teacher’s task be- 
comes simpler and the success of the educational project is 
more clearly evaluated. 

Students in a big city school are mixed as to race, color 
and creed, More important, they are widely diverse in 
levels of mental and manipulative abilities. Establishing in 
them a feeling of self-confidence is one of the main ob- 
jectives, Most teenagers regard art of a childish nature 
as entirely unsuitable for their more sophisticated outlook. 
They wish to be considered mature. They appreciate skills 
in craftsmanship and a closeness to reality as goals to be 
reached, To them that is the adult point of view. With 
this concept in mind, | take them through many exercises 
and art experiences to satisfy the primary adolescent de- 
mands, so they may grow to the two ultimate objectives— 
creative experience and imaginative application, 


article by AMALIA DI DONATO 


William Heowerd Taft High Scheel, N.Y.C 
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photos by David Ettinger 


ART FOR TEENAGERS 


an imaginative approach to the mystery of design 


My method in the fall term is not necessarily the same 
as that in the spring term. I find it helpful to change my 
projects from one term to the next, retain some of the for- 
mer units of work, and alter others to meet the “feel” of 
each new group of students. The tempo, the mood, 1s never 
the same from one year to the next and the role of the art 
teacher is one of continual experimeniation. Thus, what 
may prove of value to the teacher one day may have to 
be completely set aside for some other important values, 
later. Some basic philosophies, however, are always sound 
and, with different interpretations, become workable again 
and again. 


A starting point: 

A lesson is given on basic forms for the purpose of rep- 
resenting three-dimensional objects on a two-dimensional 
surface. Wooden models of each are handled by the stu- 
dents to give them the feel of the different sides. Demon- 
strations then follow on the chalk board to translate flat 
drawings into the illusion of depth. 

The teacher may introduce the lesson by an informal 
remark like: “Today we'll play with blocks as you did when 
you were children, but our purpose is different.” 

After the forms are drawn accurately and arranged in 
an interesting way on the paper, the students render them 
in any medium and technique to show their mastery of 
three-dimensional interpretation. 


Second unit: 

A suggested follow-up on the form lesson is to demon- 
strate practical application. A game is always interesting 
hecause every youngster, regardless of his new-found so- 
phistication, enjoys informality. By using the basic forms 
in a variety of different sizes and arrangements we may 
plan a design that can be turned into a game using a spin 
ning dial. The student “moves” in his turn by progress 
ing along a boxed track between the basic forms. If he 
lands on a basic form, he gets a bonus or penalty. The goal 
is to reach the final, most complicated form on the chalk- 
board diagram. 

Another problem they like is designing a robot or “Man 
from Mars” out of three-dimensional triangles, squares, 
circles, etc. The drawings are displayed along the chalk 
board. 
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Three stages of development in the design course. A simple cardboard puppet is first assernbled with spread pins to permit 
flexibility. Next, it is used as a model for literal depiction of action. Finally, the student makes an abstraction of the puppet 


form. This painless introduction to one of the so-called 


Third unit: 

We are going to apply our knowledge of rendering form 
to something that may seem more difficult. Since so many 
students simply can’t draw a head, we've created an ele 
mentary one and then mimeographed it for distribution 
to each student. (See cut.) It has been broken down into 
different planes so that students can shade it from light to 
dark to get the feeling of form. A few numbers indicate 
where to place basic tones of light and dark, but all inter 
mediate shadings must be figured out by the student. The 
shading may be executed in pencil, charcoal, crayons, water 
color or combinations. 


Fourth unit: 

The making of a puppet is always fun. Ours will be 
a two-dimensional one with movable parts. Here too you 
may use a mimeographed mode: with each section of the 
body drawn separately. It is up to the student to assemble 
the puppet correctly. 

This problem fascinates them and they always have a 
good time constructing and assembling the puppets. A thin 
ply cardboard or oaktag paper is a good construction 
medium for their final mounting. 

These puppets can be used for subsequent problems 
for example, costumes for clowns, circus performers or 
characters tor plays may be developed from these original 
figures and clothed appropriately with colored overlays 
or even bits of fabric. 


Fifth unit: 

The puppet may be moved into different action positions 
When we find an interesting one, trace around it on draw 
ing paper. After the figure is drawn, let the movement sug 
gest to us a suitable title for it, such as an acrobat, dancer, 
fighter, athlete, etc. Dressing it in a suitable costume is op 
tional and background should be planned to suit the theme 

The rendering for torm may be in any medium and a 
variety in each class helps to keep the lesson interesting 
Realism is represented, thus satisfying the teen-ager’s con 
cept of maturity. Once this is accomplished, they are ready 
for the next step in their own art development. 


Sixth unit: 
We'll do our next problem as a class contest. The title 


‘“‘modern art’’ directions opens new horizons to the youngster 


of our picture will be “fund The \Jan m Aly Deston 
| Man ma World of Shapes and olors 
The student moves his puppet figure until he finds on 


he likes blow he he placed vorld color 


his own way qust to 


shapes? one will experiment 
see what happens. Seldom will two be done in a sinilat 

Inevitably, SOIC students are a little contused and don't 
know how to begin, Gruidance trom the teacher im starting 
the first few shapes will vive them an idea of how to pre 
ceed, 

Spontaneous creativity evolves in its own natural, of 
derly way and most students find very little difficulty im 
developing an imaginative expressing theme. The result 
are usually quite fascinating. Their often-preyudiced opin 
ion that modern art is chaos eas i little when they see 
their own work of art unfolding itself into a pattern of ce 


ana color with per SONAL \iter thi 


please turn to page 167 


Final sequerice in the design project comes at the « @ OF the 
year, when the rneme, pas on tne Origir al puppet 
tion fie, “A Man’) takes on true three-dimensional form Mow 
the figure is Duilt of materials that have actual depot tead ’ 


simulated perspective of drawing paper designs 
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Glass Print by Willlam 4%. Rice 


A hundred years ago, at about the time photography was 
born, a group of young artists amused themselves making 
what they called cliche verres. Sketching with a needle, 
they drew onto a piece of blackened glass and then put 
this on top of a piece of newly-invented photo sensitive 
paper and exposed it to light. Without using metal plates 
or acid they came up with prints which were strikingly 
similar to the etchings of old masters. 

These were the first glass prints. The originators were 
Rousseau, Millet and Corot. They went on to more serious 
conquests in the field of art, but their toy 1s still an enter- 
taining project and is capable of producing beautiful and 
unusual reproductions. Want to try your hand at imitating 
a Rembrandt etching ’ 

Here's how: 

Take a piece of plate glass and coat it with a thin 
layer of poster paint (equal parts of white and red to make 
it lightproof). Smooth it evenly with a dabber made of 
cotton-filled cloth. This will prevent pin points of light 
leaking through. Then, using carbon paper, trace your 
sketch onto the paint-coated side of the glass. Now, with 
a needle, sharp knife, or awl, draw along your traced lines, 
scratching through the paint. Whatever you scratch away 
will later print black. Finally, take the plate into a dark 
room and place it, coated side down, against a piece of 
sensitized photo paper. When you flash on a bright light 
the print will be made. It need only be developed in the 
ordinary manner with stock photo materials. If you wish 
the print to be slightly hazy, print it with the scratched 
glass face up. The thickness of the glass will cause a slight 
blur. 

You may also eliminate the developing and darkroom 
details if you wish to create a brown print. To do this, 
use Studio Proof paper, available at larger photo shops. 
This is relatively insensitive to ordinary light. The print 
may be made in normal light by placing the proof paper 
under the glass and then exposing it for some time to 
sunlight or a very bright light--a photo-flood lamp, for 
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they look like metal etchings—but 
they’re made with a simple photo technique 


PSEUDO-ETCHINGS 


by WILLIAM S. RICE 


example. The print may be visually examined until it 
reaches the desired dark brown color. Unless it is washed 
in hypo and then in water, however, it will soon fade. 
Kither technique described will insure you of creating un- 
usual pseudo-etchings. As a classroom project it has wide 
potentialities. Use it to make greeting cards, book plates, 
labels, etc. Your full outlay for equipment can be reckoned 
in pennies per student. 4 
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WITH A THIN LAYER 

OF POSTER PAINT. AOD 
WHITE TORED TO MAKE IT LiaHT- 
PRoor. 


With DABBER. (pe, 
THE COATED GLASS. 
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‘Sieur 


A CAMERA, a flashlight and a piece of string 


responsible for the flowing designs on this page. 


To the eye, a flashlight swinging in a darkened 
room seems to depict merely a back and forth, pendulum 
pattern, but when photographed via time exposure, the 
movements take on rhythms and arcs undetected by the 
casual viewer. These become evident only after the pic- 
ture is developed and printed. 


Making flashlight designs is simple. Hang the light, 
balanced on a string to point toward the camera, and 
darken the room. Set the camera at “time’’”’ and swing 
the light. Allow a few or several swings to take place. 
You may also stop the camera exposure momentarily 
and start the pendulum movement in another direction, 
if desired. Then expose again. 


The camera should be on a tripod, or flat on the 
floor, with the flashlight hanging a few inches above it 
and pointed downward. You may also make the arcs 
in front of the camera, or even shoot from below, look- 
ing upwards. Try this experiment several times. Fach 
photo will be entirely different. 4 


photographs by MICHAEL KOSINSKI 
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Graphic Art Department of a television station 1s 
ny place for one track specialists. Working with limited 
budgets, the average local studio may be called upon to 
create a rain storm one minute and a trip to Mars the next. 

No longer an infant industry, TV 1s a voraceous mons 
ter, In order to keep from being devoured by the camera's 
cyclops eye ,the graphic artist must be at once a carpenter, 
architect, magician and alchemist, He must be able to pro 
duce backgrounds, simple animations, credit titles, all on a 
few hours notice 

As in any industry, tricks of technique are quickly de 
veloped to make the task easier. If you're planning to enter 


SCHEMATIC SKETCH 


adapted from moteriai ir 


Staging TV Programs & Commercials (Hastings House, $6.50) 


graphic art for T V 


by ROBERT J. WADE 


¢ 


the profession, familiarize yourself with some of the basics 
outlined here. Next time you turn on your set, notice how 
these facets are handled. 

Scenic painting’ 

Color TV is not yet a major problem. It will be a jong 
time before local stations will have to contend with it. Black 
and white, however, imposes its own peculiar limitations and 
the key toward their solution is the grey scale. In simplest 
terms, this is the translation of color values into grey tones. 
Art work, properties and even products must be prepared 
to reproduce in monochromatic, If, for example, an adver- 
tiser's beer bottle has a gold and white label, the graphic 
artist must do a job of retouching. Many colors become 


Taneur REEL 


of PIX-O-MAT MACHINE » \ PLATE 


MIRROR STRAIGHTENS 
UP BACKWARD 


LETTERING 


The Pix-o-mat was developed to pro- 
vide an unusual form of moving mes 
sage. The artist stands behind a plate 
glass support and writes on the back of 
a roll of white wrapping paper with a 
brush pen. His writing is reflected from 
a mirror into the TV camera, thus be- 
ing re-reversed properly. The _ illusion 
is one of writing magically appearing 


lilwsetretion of Pix © - Mat courtesy 
wwi.Tv pen is @ product of 
Carco Co 4620 Watten S.. Detroit, 
Mick 


CurvovT | May BE 
OVER THE FAONT OF PLATE GLASS, SUCH AS 


GLase 
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MIRROR ADJUSTED To PROPER AHGLE 
AMO OS TANCE To iw CAMERA 


CARCO 
PEN 


NO LIGHT MuST BE 
VSEO ON ARTISTS 


OR SHADOW OF HAHO 
Wit SHOW. 
INK CARCO PEN 


SOAKS THRU PAPER Giving 
ILLUSION OF LETTERING 
APPEARING By ITSELF. 
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Textures are simulated inexpensively on canvas sets 
with simpie art techniques. Sole tools are a _ brush, 
sponge or wad of paper, achieving realistic effects of 
distant foliage, plaster, brick and antiquing. Techniques 
are described in article. 


Others, like pure white, 
(Whites, then, 
must be made blue green or toward the grey.) This matter of 


vague or invisible to the camera's eye. 
cause excessive glare, resulting in black “burns.” 


color transmission is just one problem with which the TV artist 
must familiarize himself. 


Designing sets for TV is similar to the same line of work for 
the legitimate theater. While it is not necessary to paint back- 
grounds in color, this is not objectionable if the characteristics are 
understood. More commonly, sets are in tones of black and grey. 
sackgrounds are painted to serve two purposes; to suggest per 
spective and to simulate texture, Pictorial painting is seldom effec- 
tive on TV unless done in subdued tones; it tends to lack realism 
Most scenics, therefore, are simple and unobtrusive, or are photo 
graphic background projections. On the other hand, textural paint- 
ing is successful on TV and in many instances a well painted 
simulation of a certain type of surface may prove more successful 
than the real thing. The following are standard TV scenic painting 
techniques : 


‘lat lay-ins: a priming coat of paint which dries without texture. 


Glazing: Dry brushing ot a light value over a dark base. Commonly 
used to suggest the textures of old timbers, metal, draperies, stone 
work, ete. Also usetul for antiquing. It 1s applied with light, re 
peated brush strokes to build up a patina, particularly when using 
thin paint. The textures of fabrics, tapestries, plaster and cezk 
tiles are achieved by glazing. 


Stippling: Imposing small dots of various values over a basic tone 
Stippling and spattering are good for camouflaging uneven surfaces 
or undesirable color in necessary props. Brush stippling is done 
with a medium sized brush which is held at right angles to the 
canvas scenery. The paint ts lightly tipped on. Stippling also 
simulates rough plaster and, when a partly dry brush is pounded 
against the canvas backdrop, it creates the effect of distant foliage. 
Sponge stippling is another useful technique. One side of the 


sponge is flattened for the purpose and lightly charged with paint 


please turn to page 155 
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Sponge Stippling 
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Spattering 
Lettering and art for comre : als or 
TV titles can be inexpensiv done 


with Artype. Many type variations are 
available, making it unnecessary 
do hand lettering tor one-time use 
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‘ FOR SALE art directors club selects best of thd 
Country Property 


See the big selection advertised 
in The New York Times—New 
York's leader in farm advertis- 


ate ing. Today and every day in the illustrations reproduced from 
4 Classified Pages. “34th Annual of Advertising G Editorial Art’ 
Farrar, Straus G Cudalvy, Publisher ($12.50) 


art director: Louis Silverstein 
artist: Walter Einsel 
; publication: The New York Times 
ay AWARD FOR DISTINCTIVE MERIT 


For thirty-four years, the Art Directors Club of New 
York has gathered the cream of American advertising and 
| editorial art for inclusion in its Annual. This year’s jury, 
twenty-six leading professionals in the field, waded through 
" thousands of entries before choosing the several hundred 
which were finally reproduced in the 34th Annual of 
Advertising & T:ditorial Art. 

Four approaches are shown on these pages. Top left 
is a simple cartoon, designed to catch a hurrying newspaper 
reader's eye, At lower right we see the influence of abstract 
~S art in a sophisticated poster. Top opposite is a title drawing 
for television. Lower right 1s a fashion photograph, show- 
ing imaginative application of textures in a field of editorial 


art which has often been tritely handled. 


: These are representative samples of the coverage in 
the Annual, a book which has long since proven its value 


to members of the commercial art profession. 4 


$ art director: Fritz Brosius 
photographer: Franklin Webber 
advertiser: Time, Inc. 
AWARD FOR DISTINCTIVE MERIT 
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best for 1955 


art director: Alexy Brodovitch 
photographer: Richard Avedon 
publication: Harper's Bazaar 
ART DIRECTORS CLUB MEDAL 


art director: Andrew Ross 
artist: Byron Goto 

advertiser: U. S. Steel Hour fi 
AWARD FOR DISTINCTIVE MERIT op 
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how to sketch and paint under 
adverse conditions 


Rornie Photographs 


SKETCH 


é Have you ever been at the right place at the right time, 

z armed with your sketching equipment, and then been frus 

trated by the interference of a horde of curious spectators ? 

Have your eyes ever devoured a magnificent scene just 

pleading to be painted, only to find yourself denied by rain, 

‘4 snow or freezing cold? Then—-do as the professionals do 
. There's a trick of the trade for any situation. 

I've just assigned myself to master the medium of water 
| color, I've done several hundred of them the past few years, 
es after finding that my own field of etching was becoming 
repetitive and sterile from over-application. Along with the 
normal problems faced by every amateur (and professional ), 
I've run into this matter of The Casual Bystander. 

An artist who sketches on the street is really asking for 
it. In no time at all he collects a crowd, They mull around, 
block traffic (and your view), are usually good-natured, 
but get on your nerves. After a while you get cagey and 
do something about it. Here are a few points of strategy to 
help avoid sketching in a DeMille mob scene. 

First, reduce your sketching equipment to the absolute by REYNOLD WEIDENAAR 
minimum, Don't try to do a watercolor on the sidewalk 
instead, make color notes and rapid pencil or charcoal 
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Weather holds few problems for the sketch artist who 
has a car at his disposal. On rainy days you Mave an ex 
cellent opportunity to sketch without interruptior 


sketches on a small tablet. Avoid any object that you can't 
cram back in your pocket or briefcase when a crowd forms 
You might like the ink-type sketching tool which has a felt 
tip (like the Flo-master) and can be made ready for use 
In an instant without carrying along a bottle of ink. Or, 
get a charcoal gripper—the kind that holds charcoal sticks 
inside a metal tube like a pencil. Learn to sketch without an 
easel or drawing board. A block of heavy cardboard will 
inake a simple substitute. 

Using this kind of basic equipment and writing short 
marginal color notes will solve the crowd problem nicely 
lf you're fond of this type of sketching, you can actually be 
come a candid photographer, using drawing equipment in 
stead of a camera. 

One rather sly way to fool would-be spectators is to sit 
in a bus, subway or street car, sketching on a 4”x6”" note 
pad, much as if you were writing a letter. Or put your 
sketch pad inside a folded newspaper, as though doing a 
cross-word puzzle. (You might even buy a paper back 
cross-word puzzle magazine and work inside it!) 

Then, there is the mirror approach. | recently found 
myself in a hotel lobby, just across from a comely young 
lady who had the kind of face that fairly begs to be sketched 
for a future portrait. Across the room was a full length 
mirror—the primping kind most hotels and theater lob 
bies never lack, | sat down in a comfortable chair, facing 
this mirror and worked in complete privacy behind my 
newspaper facade. 

Candid sketching in court rooms and near bus terminal 
ticket counters are always productive of interesting, un 
posed situations. The ticket line 1s slow moving, the court 
room is more or less static. People involved in these situa 
tions are often caught with their emotions showing. If you 
sketch in courtrooms, though, place yourself most incon 
spicuously. Judges and bailiffs have an aversion to distrac 
tions and if someone starts looking over your shouldes 
you'll probably get the heave-ho 

Darkened auditoriums present a problem, but places like 
circuses, theaters and concerts are too good a_ potential 
to ignore. A small, purse-sized flashlight (key chain variety ) 
whose lens is covered with dark blue cellophane makes a 
handy source for illumination. If possible, sit in a cleat 
space with few other spectators surrounding you. If the 
auditorium is small. sit in the last row to avoid shoulder 
hoverers 

Another type of sketching with problems is that which 
involves adverse weather conditions. You see a breath-tah 
ing panoramic view of the city streets under a pelting rain 


~ 


When the day is windy, the open door of a car provides 
shelter for outdoors sketching. Avoid use of bulky equip 
ment and place materials on floor of car 


fall. So what can you do’ Stand im the downpour and your 
paper turns to mush, Try to do a watercolor and you ll end 
up with an abstract rainbow, The solutions are simple 
leather yet into a doorway or make voursell snug and 
comfortable in your car. If you're in a doorway, chances 
are you won't be disturbed as long as it keeps ramming. It 
Wm your Car you wont even vet ath ket tor parking nm a 
restricted zone. But don't flaunt the law. There are always 
eager-beaver patrolmen. They'd give their grandmother a 
ticket for obstructing a public sewer if she was drowning in 
the drain. If you must park, make tt om a side street, pre 
ferably with the car so situated that you have an unob 
structed view across the scene trom a side window. (Sketch 
my through a windshield wiper or togged windshield ts 


sure fo vive VOU CTOSS-@CVES, } 


please turn te page tél 


Top: A pocket hand warmer is an invaluable 
additior: to your array of portable materials. Use 
plastic tumblers for holding water, a p'astic bag 
tor storing brushes and sponge 


Below: in winter, watercolors are more quickly 
dried outdoors by propping the work under car 
heater 


—Bernie Photographs 
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The Rivers of Manhattan 
The restless movement of a great city is swiftly 
depicted against a curtain of steam and haze 


How does a professional achieve that alrmost-intang!- 
ble known as atmosphere in oil color painting? What are 
the techniques which can transform a picture from the 
mundane to a thing of intense mood, capturing the feel of 
rain, mist, sea and snow? 

The well-known art of Dahli-Sterne embodies these 
qualities; her paintings are alive with swirls of steam, the 
haze of a big city’s streets, the sights and feel of a great 
metropolis or a stormy sea. Many painters will insist this 
translation of atmosphere cannot be explained as a mere 


AN INTERVIEW WITH DAHLI-STERNE 
by Michal M. Engel, L.L.D 


Fellow, Reval Seciety of Arts 


how professionals capture the 


moods of rain, sea, haze and snow 


matter of technique. If, however, we follow the painter who 
created the examples reproduced here, as she develops her 
work, we may find a great deal can be accomplished by 
observing key procedures. Let Dahli-Sterne put it in her 
own words: 

Like most artists, | begin with a sketch, lightly applied 
to my canvas. I paint the background and distant objects 
first, keeping them flat and on the grey side. I use short 
strokes in all directions. Then, with this basic layout estab 
lished, | turn to larger brushes for my actual beginning 
and, perhaps, a palette knife. 

Foreground objects like houses or buildings are created 
with swift, heavy gobs of color. This, contrasting with 
the flat background, imparts a sensation of depth. This 
illusion is intensified by ranging the degree of light and 
heavy and amplifying it with contrasts of warm and cool 
color tones. Some roofs, for example, are painted with 4 
inch layers of color, forming a true three-dimensional feel 
to the objects. This raised color casts its own shadow 
without any need for outlining. I use Gel for this impasto 
work, as it thickens the color, adds brilliance and holds the 
relief-like character of my heavy brush strokes. 

| am especially careful of winter skies. They are a rea! 
challenge to the painter. A trace of blue added to the white, 
violet and earth-green which I favor for this purpose seems 
to add a strange quality of chill to the sky. 

For depicting a sky that holds rain, I use raw umber 
and earth-green, mixed with the monotones of white, grey 
and black. These colors, carefully applied, make a night 
or day sky heavy with mist. 

For snow and ice | use a wide range of greens, blues 
and violets and, later, wher they have dried, I glaze on top 
with thinned grey tones. 

Any viewer can see [ like my compositions to be dra- 
matic. To help attain this effect I depend largely on strong 
contrasts—light against dark. A misty atmosphere is a 
hard thing to achieve—many an artist ends up with a 
muddy field of excess paint which must be scraped away 
at great expense of time and temper. My trick is to limit 
my colors to a low key palette, occasionally adding a sur 
rounding ot dark outline to make objects loom out of the 
haze. If a scene is calm-——the slow, steady fall of snow, the 


continued next page 
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ILLUSTRATIONS IN OIL BY DAHLI-STERNE 


Winter Skyline 


Everything seems to dissolve in a swirl of mist, reflected in the blurred bur 
den of snow on rooftops 


Moonlight on a Wharf 


The key is dark, but a hidden moon and an 
open door spill illumination onto the scene 


Blizzard on Fifth Avenue 


One of the busiest streets in the world is transformed into 
a blinding desert of white, populated only by dimly seen, 
scurrying forms 


Washington Square Arch, Greenwich Village 


A winter rain spills glittering reflections along the street, 
creating the kind of scene one would like to observe from 
behind the warm protection of an apartment window 
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aftermath of rain——I find that pale yreyish-blue will often 
capture this mood, Or if a scene needs a touch of gaiety 
warm neon signs in the night, a theater in the surrounding 
darkness—this is achieved with careful touches of green, 
yellow and a bit of red. Dramatic effects suggest the use 
of darker reds and purple, +s for a desolate street, poverty 
or tragedy. The selection of colors is one of an artist’s most 
potent tools for creating mood, A mis-selected color can 
wreck the whole plan of attack. 


These suggestions are not really secrets; they are em- 
ployed by all practicing professionals. For the novice and 
student, however, they point up a vital fact: color is never 
applied haphazardly to achieve mood. This is borne out by 
the writings of successful artists who are noted for the 
masterful atmospheric treatment of their oils. I recommend 
to students the books of men like Henry Gasser, Ralph 
Kabri and John F. Carlin, for example. Their explicit 
procedures will help the neophyte immeasurably in learn- 
ing to control mood with color choice. 


I like clouds, | paint them often in my city scenes and 
seascapes. The artist should study them for hours on end. 
They are exciting to watch as they progress across a leaden 
sky, marching with subtle rhythms and varying speeds. 
ach has a color and shape uniquely its own and they live 
for just a fleeting instant before they have become some 
thing else, Clouds cast shadows on the earth and city below 
They also cast shadows upon each other, Learn to see this 
and depict it. This shadow effect is what makes a cloud 
have depth and distance. Heavy, large clouds are darker 
at the base; thin clouds are almost formless and translu 
cent. A trace of blue added to white will make a cloud cold. 
A highlight of white against the surrounding shadows will 
create an illusion of ice in their depths, Yellow and orange 
worked into a cloud turns it to warm summer or a fall sun- 


set. Sunset and clouds can never be painted from memory 


with the same degree of success that is attained by direct 
observation, Make it a point to get out on a hill or on top 
of a building to watch the play of sun against clouds, and 
make color notes—not just written ones, but actual paint 
ing sketches. 

Outdoor shadows are also hard to capture. They are 
cast by a sun which constantly changes its position, so the 
artist must work swiftly. Paint the shadow areas of a scene 
first, since they will change in a few minutes, Work from 


Northeaster Brewing 
The leaden skies and smoking chimneypots warn of an approaching 
winter gale 
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darkest shadow to lightest and add true color later. Ke- 
member to take into account the movement of clouds across 
a scene; these clouds cast shadows on top of the normal 
ones and should be adjusted accordingly. 


Water, ice and snow are all painted similarly. Use a pre- 
dominantly cool palette for objects and tone their shadows 
with green, blue and violet hues. Use white (with subtle 
tones of green, blue or violet) as the basic color for ice 
and snow. If the objects in your painting are seen through 
haze or rain, grey down the paints. The water of a sea or 
river is best depicted by painting in the surrounding shapes 
of land and sky to give them form and then glazing over 
the vague cool colors of the water with thinned down tones 
of grey. 


A final word about skies. Do not overpaint them. Keep 
the colors simple and few or you will lose depth. 


Rain has always fascinated humans. It is the epitome 
of mood. It signalizes romance, tragedy, mystery, move 
ment or nostalgia with a few flicks of an artist’s brush. 
Technically, rain is painted by depicting an opaque drizzle 
with glittering pools of reflected color. The tint or degree 
of light which you work into the picture will determine its 
mood, Underline the essentials and ignore superfluous, 
pretty details when painting rain. Match the feel of the 
sky in your reflected rain drops and puddled streets. A 
winter rain is cold and grey; a summer rain hints of hidden 
sunlight almost ready to burst across the scene. 


My basic palette—call it my atmospheric palette 
usually contains: Alizarin Crimson Golden: French Ultra 
marine Blue; Mars Black; Viridian (Vert Emeraude) ; 
Light Red; Zine White; Yellow Ochre Light; Cadmium 
Yellow; Red Light; Gel. Supplement these with the popu 
lar Cadmium Yellows, Raw and Burnt Umber, Burnt 
Sienna, Thalo Blue and Green and Cobalt Blue, if you 
wish. But remember—though atmosphere 1s achieved by 
technical considerations, its mood can never be successful 
ly captured without thinking and observing. 4 


TV 1S MOVING IN: 
continued from page 14! 
We do not have to label examples of good design. We 
have to make people comscious of their reasons for making 
design choices. Visit the lamp department of any depart 
ment store. Notice how it 1s ridden with the visual cliches 
of modern design. Study the purchasers; many of them 
must be intelligent products of our schools and colleges. 
Then as a teacher, ask yourself, what can be done to prevent 
this failure of taste? The point of purchase is the place 
where we can begin to evaluate the quality of our design 
education presently offered in the classroom or on TY. 


the art historian and TV 

This field has been one, traditionally, in which the greater 
vessel poured some of its contents into the lesser vessel. 
As such, it 1s highly replaceable by TV. The art historical 
lecture has been primarily a visual experience accompanied 
hy narrative, something which could be transferred entirely 
to TV with no loss of values. , 


When we realize what the art films have done with 
examples of medieval, renaissance, and modern art, with 
out sacrificing scholarship, the task for TV looms large but 
exciting. Naturally, the art historian should organize his 
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GRAPHIC ART FOR TV. 
continued from page 


It is then patted over a previously painted area of con 
trasting value. It makes a pleasing, neutral background. 
Paper wad stippling provides an interesting, crinkled tex 
ture and is especially good for small areas. The technique 
consists of brushing paint on a wooden board and then press 
ing newspaper or Kleenex wads against it to take up a small 
amount of the paint. The wad 1s patted at odd angles onto 
the scenery. 


Spattering: This is a form of stippling. The paint is shaken 
or knocked from the brush onto the scenery, making it seem 
solid—possibly because the camera cannot clearly focus on 
so variegated a surface. The effect is similar to pointillism 
Spattering is a valuable camouflaging agent; dark tones 
spattered over light lay-ins suggest masonry, adobe or plas 
ter and hides defects. 


Scumbling: This 1s the opposite of glazing. A dark tone ts 
brushed over a lighter one to create the texture of boards, 
cement, tree trunks, etc. 


Stenciling: Paint is applied through the openings in an oiled 
paper mask, to suggest wall paper, bricks, repeat patterns. 
They are then shadowed and highlighted as necessary to add 
depth. 

These are basic techniques, used by TV scenic artists 
everywhere. 


The preparation of art for commercials and titling ts a 
daily problem. The transition from commercial graphic 
techniques to those of TV is generally not difficult, once the 
artist understands technical requirements. His work 1s 
usually confined to a small area in a ratio of 3:4, which 
properly fills most television viewing screens. Working too 
high or too wide results in lost areas—-most embarrassing 
when a client sees the ad being transmitted. Since hand let 
tering 1s tedious and usually unnecessary, most graphic ar 
tists prefer to use Artype, a moderately priced form of pre 
pared lettering which comes in many styles and ts adhered 
with its own treated backing to cards. Hand drawn art work 
can then be added, or photographs utilized. The card 1s then 
photostated to proper size and the photostat dipped in light 
green or yellow dye to kill the white background. The av 
crage cost for a card made in this manner 1s around 35« 
It is used in a form of slide machine known as a Balopticon 
Superimposed backgrounds can thus appear. Original art 
work can also be used directly in front of the camera, on 
11”x14" cards. 


A handy method for presenting titles, credits and simple 
commercials using art work is by use of drop cards. These 
consist of a sheet of clear acetate mounted with masking 
tape hinges on the reverse side of a cut-out card. A message 
is lettered on the acetate sheet and other art work 1s on a 
secon card. The acetate sheet is then dropped down after 
the first card has been seen, creating a sudden superim 
posed image of art and message. This same cut-out window 
trick can be used in other ways, one of the most popular 
being that employed for showing ball game scores. The 
scores are hand-lettered on a sheet of paper which ts 
wrapped around a wood or cardboard drum. A card with a 
narrow window cut out 1s held in front. (It can have the 
sponsor's name or a message like “Latest Scores’). The 


drum is revolved behind the window, allowing each score to 
appear opposite the window for viewing. These little ideas 
are money savers at small cost and spark up what can other 
wise be a static program. On the opposite page is a device 
known as the Pix-O-Mat. It permits lengthy messages or 
continuous credits to flow past the TV camera unintet 
ruptedly. It was devised by an imaginative graphic artist 


and is now widely used 


These are a tew of the tricks of the trade——a trade de 
manding new tricks every day. If you like variety and a 
constant challenge, T\V graphics could provide the 


answer. & 


PORTRAIT WITH A FLO-MASTER 


DORIS COQTTINGER, a tormer department tore advert 
tising manager, likes to sketch portraits of humans and 
animals. Using a tool like the Flo-master /ountnbrush,* 


she works rapidly and can sketch on the spot 


This handy instrument has interchangeable telt nibs of 
varying widths and looks like an ordinary fountain pen 
Its special ink, however, is completely waterproof and drie 


instantly. 


The pen is very popular with fashion artists, layout 
specialists and fine artists who need a single drawing tool 
of great portaluiny. The ink flows automatically, can draw 
thousands of sketches without refilling. ‘The delicate rena 
tion shown above shows its capabilities. The pen work 


equally on paper, fabric, silk or even glass 4 


Available at most rt tor around $ 
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A orinted plece met 


T were is always a market for personalized, screen 
printed fabrics and many hobby-craftsmen have found their 
handiwork can easily pay its own way-—and more. 

Krom the high school level upwards, student work often 
attains near professional results. Schools on limited art 
budgets are encouraged to explore the possibilities of silk 
screen, stencil and block printing as a means toward the 
twin goals of amplifying their funds and preparing their 
students for careers in the competitive market. Even a mod- 
est budget will allow craftsmen to turn out limited editions 
of the personalized fabrics shown in this article. 

We start with a kit of good quality textile colors and 
an array of undecorated fabrics. Avoid items with elabo 
rately stitched borders and motifs. The plainer the fabric 
or cloth, the better for our purpose. 

Since heat must be applied to colors to make them 
washable or dry cleanable, the final step after decorating 1s 
to iron the goods. Before decorating, however, be certain 
that any sizing is removed, The presence of sizing in the 
cloth can be detected with a simple test. Snip a small sample 
of the fabric and dip it into a solution made up of 0.1% 
iodine, 0.5% pottasium iodide in distilled water. If the 
fabric turns blue, starch is present and the material must 
he washed in warm water. In some cases, cloth can be 
desized by dry cleaning. When you purchase the goods, 
ask about this. 

The texture of a cloth to be printed should also be 
studied. Terry cloth, for example, requires using a screen 
that is coarse so that enough color can be applied to pene- 
trate the deep loops. Choose the texture of the screen to 
meet the limitations of the material. 

In screen printing, of course, you will be using a 
squeegee. Make a test print before doing any large scale 
work, since some types of material require only a single 
pass of the squeegee over its surface to render the design, 
while others require numerous passes. If using a knife-cut 


how to turn personalized decorating to profit 
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Start your Own 


BUSINESS 


by FRANK J. NEWMAN 


stencil, you may find that long runs occasionally end up 
with color soaking through the stencil itself. This is reme- 
died by use of a plastic overcoating which is sold by most 
suppliers. Apply this over the screen area which 1s already 
blocked out, 

It is quite simple to get started with your project; 
your basic piece of equipment is a large, flat table on which 
the work can be stretched out or assembled in a row. A rail 
placed at top and bottom with suitable notches and jigs (or 
other registering devices) will position the screen over the 
work for accurate registration. 

The screen is placed in the first position and color 
applied. Then the screen is moved to the next position and 
the procedure repeated all the way down the array of yard 
goods or smaller items like ties, t-shirts, handkerchiefs, etc. 
When the first color run is completed, place the next color 
screen in position and repeat the technique. When all colors 
have been applied, remove the fabric or cloth items and 
lay them flat (or on racks) to dry and cure. Finally, they 
are ironed for permanency of color. 

What can you produce that will find a ready market ? 
Here are a number of suggestions: 

Hand decorated ties With abstract patterns or emblems 
that are appropriate to organizations (i.e., American Le- 
gion, Elks, school coat of arms, insignia of conventions 
which will meet in your locality. ) 


T-shirts with similar motifs to those described above, 
or children’s favorite themes, fraternity emblems, high 
school and college club names, athletic numerals. 


Bibs for children and infants, featuring nursery 
jingles, fairy tale foik, toys, names, 


Handkerchiets and scarves with abstract patterns, scen- 
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ALL ITEMS DECORATED WITH ACCO-FAB 


A trio of bibs for children. Undecorated bibs 
can be purchased or handmade. Avoid those 
with excessive embroidery that distracts from 
your own motif. Keep ideas simple and in 
bright colors. White or pastel fabrics are 
best. If using terry cloth, remember that it 
soaks up color and may require a coarser 


screen 


Neckties are a good sales item. Decorate on 
plain cloth or fabric. Motifs can range from 
simple sophistication, as with this example, to 
the use of emblems, naturalistic figures or in- 
signia 


+> 


A wide assortment of popularly priced items for the 
screen enthusiast to atternpt. Kerchiefs, Greek emblem 
T-shirts, ties and blouses are among possibilities 


Gay clothing for infants find an always-open 
market. Keep prices moderate since these 
goods usually have a brief life span 
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A stained glass window for Easter, created with liquid 
starch, egg dyes and strips of black paper to simulate 


leading The segments are finger painted. 


CREATE WITH 


Paper mache Easter rabbit has a skeleton 
made of cut and folded newspapers, held in 
shape with strips of masking tape. Over this 
& paper mache skin is built, using facia! 
tissues soaked in liquid starch. Ears are 
scissored strips of newsprint which, when 
covered with the soaked tissue, dry hard and 
stand erect. Whiskers are toothp cks or sip 
ping straws. Paint with tempera 


STRAIGHT from the shelf of your grocery store 
comes a new art medium with exciting possibilities. It's 
that bottle of Liquid Starch so familiar to housewives every- 
where. 

There's nothing to mix or add—just dip facial tissues 
in a cup of the creamy liquid and you have a base for paper 
mache, costing about Zle a quart. Here are just a few 
of the unusual things you can do with liquid starch: 


Stamed glass windows 

When Easter, Halloween and Christmastime rolls 
around, youngsters can create their own stained glass win- 
dows. The starch paintings erase easily with water. Mix 
water diluted Laster egg dyes wiih the starch solution and 
apply directly to the window with fingers. The coloring 
dries quickly, producing smooth, even hues. The effect of 
leading is achieved by placing strips of black construction 
paper against the windows while the paints are still wet. 
They will hold for days, are neatly removed with a wet 


sponge. 


Watercolors 

Here's an excellent way to introduce watercolor to 
young students without the frustration of puddling. Use 
a saucerful of liquid starch in place of water, dip your 


IQUID STARCH 


brush in, then rub against tablet of watercolor. You may 
also pre-nux ground color with the starch if desired. Paint 
in usual manner. 

Want to mix your own permanent “oil” paints without 
turpentine’ For children, this is a non-messy, low cost 
project. You'll need liquid starch, an uray of Prang dry 
temperas, a stiff brush, sheets of wax paper on which to 
nux colors and some liquid, water base floor wax. A shirt 
cardboard or sheet of glass makes a suitable palette. 

Mix powdered tempera with a little liquid starch and 
add a few drops of floor wax to keep colors from crazing 
when they dry. Then, using a light hued mixture, cover 
the paper or canvas and let dry as an undercoat. Sketch 
in the scene with a pencil. (errors can be erased while the 
starch ts still soft by rubbing with a stick or palette knife. ) 
The painting is then made with your pre-mixed colors. 
The paint stores well if kept in tightly screwed Mason 
jars. Clean your brush and tools after use with soap and 


cold water. 
Puppet heads and masks 

Qin the facing page are directions for creating a paper 
mache head for a hand puppet. The same procedure is 


followed for making novelty masks, theatrical props and 
model loys. 
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_ Liquid starch is poured on the paper, 


PUPPET HEAD: 


Sculpting with liquid starch requires no tools. Simply 
wet facial tissue or sawdust with starch and press into 
desired shape with fingertips. When puppet head or a 
mask form dries, features are painted on with tempera 
or watercolor. Eyes can be buttons, hair is made of 
wood shavings or excelsior, glued onto finished face 
The head is mounted on a cardboard tube wide enough 
to permit finger’s inserticn.. When figure is clothed, 
manipulate as hand puppet 


Youngster wets a sheet of finger 
painting paper on both sides with a 
sponge. Work is done on smooth side 
while paper is moist 


forming a pool about the size of a 
half-dollar. Onto this drop '2 tea- 
spoon of powdered tempera and mix 


A project in finger painting 


Actual finger painting ts begun @s soon as color and starch are well mixed and spread to cover entire paper 


Using side of hand, clenched fist and fingers, start painting freely 


Finger paintings will tend toward abstract design, but o'der students 


Teachers 


soon 


master 


shnou'd 


control 
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A common cause of headaches among art teachers 1s the 
assignment to create bulletin displays and exhibits for the 
school, ?. T. A., conventions and community projects. Usu- 
ally, the budget alloted is even lower than an educator’s bank 
balance. 

Here are constructive ideas for future use: file them; 
they'll help spark up your next project. 

Organizing an exhibit 

A good display needs a central theme, Haphazard col- 
lections of unrelated objects are confusing, speak eloquently 
of inexperience. The best source for ideas is your downtown 
department store window, where displays must sell on sight. 
Study these simple layouts of merchandise—-notice how they 
stop you for just a moment and often compel you to hunt 
up the sales items when you enter the store. Professional 
displays are direct, simple and pertinent. Fancy frills are 
non-existant, Carry a small notebook with you and sketch 
those layouts which can be adapted for your own purposes 
More important, encourage your students to do the same 
thing. Imayinative display layouts should really be a con- 
tinuing assignment throughout the school term, At some 
appropriate time during art class, students should show 
what they have sketched, reporter-fashion, and how they 
have adapted these sketches into other layouts. 

When an exhibit has been scheduled and your class is 
called upon to bring it into existence, the best of these ideas 
can again be discussed, Consideration should of course be 
viven to the actuality of the display now being brought into 
being. A large sketch should be made on the chalkboard, 
showing the physical dimensions, lighting sources, direction 
of traffic and similar problems you will face. For example, 
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Simple method for making hanging panels. Screw hooks along a 
wooden molding hold masonite or composition board panels. When 
not in use they may be swung up to hang from ceiling hooks. If 
cork sheeting is glued on their faces, photos and artwork can be 
tacked easily 


160 


IDEAS FOR EXHIBITS 


low cost displays for schools and conventions 


let's say you have a long, narrow hall to fill with your dis- 
play. Where are the light sockets for artifical illumination ? 
Where is the source of natural light from windows and sky- 
lights? Where can glass, celluloid or other shiny materials 
be placed so as to avoid reflecting glare? How far back can 
the viewer stand? Will certain colors wash out under the 
available type of light? Will passersby see the exhibit from 
start to finish, or are there stairways, doors and other obsta- 
cles to be overcome? Is the flow of normal traffic heaviest 
in a certain direction? (No sense in assembling an exhibi- 
tion that will only be seen backwards (1.e., from end to 
beginning. ) 

This has now become a true class project. Students can 
be assigned io study the various problems—a traffic engi- 
neer, a lighting advisor, color consultant. Another group 1s 
responsible for the physical preparation of carpentry items ; 
another purchases (or scrounges) supplies. Still another 
does the lettering and art work, The project has now moved 
beyond the headache stage into one of challenge. 

There is little point in listing detailed supplies for mak- 
ing exhibitions and displays; the needs will vary. It is safe 
to assume you will usually find good use for the following 
items : 

Construction papers in various shades and colors; black 
string and colored cotton twine; tempera paints; sheets of 
scrap fabrics (clean and of reasonably large dimensions, 
with simple, bold repeats that can make interesting back- 
grounds for contrasting letters of wood or heavy card- 
hoard; lengths of picture wire and screw hooks. 

Students should be willing to keep the budget within 
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Panels may also be constructed of board trims and wire. Stretch 
wire tautly across a space and pass through holes drilled in wooden 
trim strips. A bulletin or pictures, etc. may then be hung from 
this portable “‘wall’’ which stretches in any desired direction. 
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| SKETCH ANYWHERE: 
continued from page 


lf you're abroad some evening, when the snow has 
fallen and turned the street or countryside into a deep blue 
wonderland, you'll gladly brave the cold to sketch, even by 
Nashlight, or underneath a lamppost. But take a tip from a 
man with frigid digits and pack along a handwarmer. These 
little pocket-sized sportsman’s aids are prized. by artists too. 
They cost only a couple of dollars and will prove well worth 
the expenditure by keeping your pocket warm as toast. Slip 
one inside your glove if you like, but, naturally, you'll have 
to remove both glove and handwarmer in order to sketch 


Is it windy? If you're abroad with a car, set up your 
sketching easel behind the opened door. It makes a fine 
windbreak and also keeps you warm. 


There will be many occasions when you'll want to do 
on-the-spot watercolors. That means full equipment——easel, 
board, water can, paints, palette, brushes. Working next 
to your car will again be very handy. You can set up your 
tools on the seat or floor, stand behind the open door and 
sketch through the rolled-down window. If you're sketch 
ing or painting from within the car, a seat cushion makes a 
good lap table. If a passing pedestrian or the sun glares at 
you, you might slip a piece of cardboard into the window 
slot and work from behind it, peering from an open corner 
or even through a small window cut in tts center. If you 
are working with watercolor, you can speed the drying time 
by simply laying the work on the floor near the car heater. 
it will dry in just a few moments. 


In summer, do not attempt to sketch for any great 
length of time from inside a car. The heat ts insidious 
Rather, open the door and work from the running board or 
floor. 


As in every line of activity, there will always be a type 
of practitioner who likes to suffer for his art. This article 
is not for you. It’s strictly for softies like myself. [ dislike 
heing blinded by hot summer sun, so [| have purchased a 
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Candid portraiture .. . 
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artist's sketch pad; unobserved, 


he can 


work in crowded bus terminals, train and airline waiting rooms 


Typical result 


a dry point candid portrait 
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KERAMIC STUDIO 


a department for the ceramist and chine pointer 


edited by JESSIE B. ATTWOOD 


Ww: have had so many inquiries regard 
ing the conditionmg of a new electric kiln 
hefore firing clay wares that it seems ap 
propriate to discuss the subject 


birst of all, the kiln should be placed in 
a clean, dry place where good light ts 
available. It should be set level and may 
he placed up on cement blocks if desired. 
(This makes loading easer on the ceram 
rats aching hack!) Smal kilns should he 
placed on a table of convement height. Ar. 
range your kiln furniture (shelves, shelf 
supports, stilts ete.) adjacent to the 
so that when loading the kiln, you may 
easily reach what you need during the 
stacking process 


The kiln and shelves should te well clean- 
ed of any loose dirt and dust. An electri 
sweeper hose attachment is deal for this 
i se the open end of the hose without a 
brush attachment. Clean the bottom and 
sides of the kiln, all the shelves and the 
top of the kiln on which the lid rests 


Next, mix kiln wash, which comes in 
a white powder form, with sufficient water 
to make tt a medium-thin cream consistency 
Apply to the bottom of the kiln and to 
one side of each shelf. A paint brush about 
two inches wide is recommended for this 
task. Wash out the brush each time and 
it will last indefinitely. Use it tor nothing 
else. We suggest applying two coats of the 
kiln wash, permitting the first coat to dry 
well hefore applying the second one. When 
dry, it is pertectly white and resembles 
whitewash. Its purpose is to protect the 
bottom of your kiln and shelf tops from 
drippings of glaze which may occur when 
a piece is either glazed too heavily or 
employs a very fluid glaze. If the kiln has 
been properly washed, the bits of glaze 
will lift off without making holes im the 
kiln or shelf Bare spots should be kiln 
washed before agam firme. complete 
kiln washing should he done at regular 
intervals, followed by a burnine-off. Here 
is the burning-off procedure 


\iter permitting the kiln wash to be 
come perfectly dry by air drying, place 
all sheives in the kiln with shelf supports 
between them to allow the circulation of 
heat and air. Place an 06 Cone (1859° F.) 
where it may be observed at all tumes dur- 
ing the firing. This is done by putting the 
cone m a small pat of clay at a slight 
angle, Allow the clay to dry thoroughly, 
place cone and clay toot on a shelf where 
it can be observed through the peephole. 
(lose the lid of the kiln to within one 
half inch and turn in the first or low heat 
Allow it to fire tor an hour and turn im the 
second or medium heat. Fire another hour 
and turn im the third or high heat. At the 
end of the third hour, lower the lid com- 
pletely and fire wntil the cone bends to 


about a 60° angle. If your kiln is equipped 
with a pyrometer this is the time to set 
your pyrometer at 1850° F. for future firing 
When the cone is properly bent, turn off 
all neat and allow to cool for twelve to 
eighteen hours, atter which time it may 
be gradually opened until it is completely 
cool, The shelves may be removed and 
the kiln stacked for firing of ware. (This 
phase will be discussed next issue, along 
with pertinent suggestions that save time 
and tempers, making for better firing.) 


ANSWERING YOUR QUESTIONS 


Does one leave the kiin lid open all the wey 
when doing a chine fire or gold fire on pottery? 


Not unless the lid is quite small. It may 
then be left open until the china 1s evenly 
heated through, after which it should be 
gradually closed. Do not close completely 
until all fumes from the volatile oils used 
for mixing the colors are burned away. 
This usually occurs during 800° to 1LO00° 
t. The average kiln should be left open 
about |’ inches until it reaches this tem- 
perature. Introduce your heats at hourly in- 
tervals as explained above. 


is there danger in using glazes? Are they poilson- 
ous from toxic lead content? 


This is a. difficult question to answer 
briefly, for there are many types of glazes 
made today. All manutacturers work trom 
their own formulae, If there is doubt about 
a new glazes toxic quality, or you have 
allergies, it is advisable to wear a mask 
This is especially true if handling a pow- 
dered giaze. Most of the labels on today’s 
glazes warn if there is free lead or toxic 
materials in them. With a normal degree of 
care, there is actually little danger when 
using quality glazes. 


Whet is 


It is the mixing of plastic clay in a spe 
cially made, mechanical mill called a pug mill. 


Con glazes be applied by any methed other then 
brushing? 


Yes. They may be applied by dipping or 
spraying. In many instances these methods 
are preterred to the brushing. One can 
achneve an evener application and save time. 
However, only Misque fired pieces may be 
safely dipped. 


How secon may ene fire a piece of wore after it 
hes been glozed? 


It may be fired just as soon as the piece is 
thoroughly dry, but as a standard procedure, 
it's best to wait a few days. The creation of 
steam from unexpected drops of moisture 
within the piece could blow it into shards, 
not only destroying that piece, but also any 
others in the kiln 


What is the difference between Cone O05 and Cone 
5? 


They are two quite different animals. Cone 
05, when bent, mmdicates a temperature of 
1901" F., while Cone 5 indicates a tempera- 
ture of 2201° F. 


When using chine points on a figurine, con you 
point on the skin tone ond features for simultane- 
ous firing? 


It is possible but definitely not recommend- 
ed, especially for the amateur. The features 
will never be as sharp and clear as when 
later applied on the previously fired flesh 
tones. If the flesh tone is not first fired on 
and it is necessary to make a correction ot a 
feature being applied, it would require re 
moval of the entire area of flesh tone and 
previously applied features to do a neat job. 


Whet causes liquid bright gold to fire with white 
spots? 


This is probably due to dust settling on 
your gold before it is dry. Or it could be 
dampness in your kiln. Lustres may give the 
same trouble. It 1s best to dry gold, lustres 
and china paint in a dust free place, then 
wrap i tissue paper until ready to fire. You 
can hasten the drying by placing the object 
in a clean cold kitchen oven, with the door 
ajar for a few moments. Turn on just enough 
heat to heat the china piece slowly and to a 
very low temperature. Allow to cool, remove 
and wrap for firing at your convenience. If 
you suspect dampness in your kiln, preheat it 
before placing your china in it. Leave the 
lid ajar to allow escape of the moisture. 


HELPFUL HINTS 


A piece of sturdy, tufted carpeting securely 
tacked to a board ts a handy item to have in 
the ceramic studio. Use it to dry foot your 
pottery pieces before firing by simply rubbing 
the bases over the carpeting. When the carp 
eting needs cleaning, use a stiff brush and 
rub it out of doors. 


To make a better slip for sticking on pieces 
and mending broken pieces, use some dried 
clay, rolled fine and mixed with enough warm 
water to make a thick, creamy consistency 
This works much better than ordinary slip 


lf your clay is too stiff to use, simply stick 
some holes im it with a pencil, fill with wa- 
ter, roll in a damp cloth and place in a plastic 
bag or covered crock. In a day or so remove 
and wedge well. It is once again ready for 
use. 


Try the use of a wire brush, the tines of a 
fork or the teeth of a comb for interesting 
textured effects on some of your ceramics. If 
the piece lends itself to a rustic appearance, 
the above texture may be applied, the piece 
bisque fired and then a colored stain used 
over it. 


Address all correspondence to: Jessie B. Attwood, 718 Oakwood Ave., Dayton, Ohio 
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TRIO ENAMELS 


Reminiscent of ancient 
religious triptych art is 
this enameled mural of 
King David and His Harp, 
by Doris Hall. Prize-win 
ner at a recent Cleveland 


Museum Show 


| HKREL well known enamelists are represented on 


this page, their styles ranging from the conventional 


to the abstract. [:nameling on metal is one of the 
most enduring forms of artistic craftsmanship. [En 
Large abstract mural in enamels on copper is by Edward Winter, one 
of America’s top professionals 

with the bowls and ashtrays, or for decorative and - 


amels may be fashioned for utilitarian purpose, as 


architectural function when framed and mounted ! 
Study these interpretations the. offer proot of the 
versatility of the medium. 4 


Ten enamels by Kenneth Bates range in purpose from plate ana 
bowls through ashtrays. Special award in Cleveland Museum Show of 
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BUILDING A CERAMIC SCULPTURE 


by THELMA FRAZIER WINTER 


Crea MIC seulptors work from a choice of three plans 
of attack. Each meets a specific need and clay craftsmen 
should master them all, 

Large, unique sculpture employs the direct building 
with coils method, When many reproductions of smaller 
pieces is required, the technic of slip pouring from piece 
molds may prove the best answer. Finally, when creating 
massively sculptured friezes, plaques and murals, their 
weight and size demands working in sections. This latter 
procedure consists of pugging the segments into press 
molds with firmly wedged, heavily grogged clay. 

Students are probably most concerned with the free and 
direct method, since their work is largely original ana does 
not often require extensive reproduction, Working with 
coils of clay requires a degree of skill and planning, but 
the reward is in coming closest to the authentic model in 
clay form. 

When a sculptor speaks of “building”, he means it liter- 
ally. He constructs a form just as any architect would 
create a building with a foundation, strong walls and sup- 
ports. Thus, as in building a skyscraper, definite verticals 
and horizontal planes will develop, giving stability to the 
final structure, Structure and sculpture are words with the 
same meaning, in this field. Any tree-standing, sculptured 
piece is like a room whose masses are supported and bal- 
anced by floors and walls. 


Make sketches before you begin, planning these prob 


lems of direction, size and shape. Then make rough clay 
models to visualize the sketches in three dimensions. Work 
to exact scale to test the potential results; once the actual 
sculpture is under way it is too late to worry about rebal- 
ancing or alterations. Here is my plan of attack for the 
ceramic sculpture on the facing page: 

My first step is to prepare sufficient clay in advance, 
storing it in airtight containers to prevent drying out. | 
work with clay containing 20% grog and 10% bentonite. 
This keeps it porous and pliable. The larger the piece, the 
heavier the grog should be. Work on a damp plaster bat 
throughout the construction. Keep a second bat handy on 
which to roll more clay coils as work progresses. The 
plaster removes excess moisture from the clay body. 

The approximate size of the base is then laid out in 
heavy coils, leaving the center hollow so air and moisture 
may escape. The first vertical coils are added to the base, 
firmly. They are at least twice the size of later ones. Add 
a small amount of slip to strengthen the joining and fill 
any air pockets. Stop work when the. piece reaches a wob- 
bling height and let it harden a while. (About twelve 
hours should be sufficient. ) 

Next, the first clay bridge can be placed across the 
hollow area. Add a few more as you progress to impart 
more strength, The invisible interior of a sculpture must be 
as carefully built as the outer surface. When the rough 
masses have all taken form, the construction stage 1s com- 
pleted and you may begin to decorate. 4 


PLAN OF ATTACK for the sculpture on facing page. At left, a sketch demonstrates the verticals and horizontals which have added strength 
and stability to the piece. Note the rhythmic pattern which, by opposition, relieves the severity of the verticals. At right is a sketch to indi- 
cate with arrows the free flow of air which speeds hardening of the sculpture. This is made possible by the walls and hollow areas. Where 
support is needed, clay bridges are placed. Even the figure’s hair, though decorative, is in reality a means of support 
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PERSEPHONE by Thelma Frazier Winter 


The building procedure for this beautiful interpretation of Greek mythology is described in the article. The artist worked for a balance of mas: 
and weight distribution ‘i.e., the vertical torso, forearm and leg are rhythmic repeats and counterbalance the horizontal member: The piece 


was dried for ten days, then fired at 1850" F. The only glazed areas are the small white flowers in the hav 
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TV MOVING IN: 
continued from page 154 


‘material according to the needs of his audience. In the past, 
he has too often assumed his students would become art 
historians or museologists, and has thus stressed identifica- 
tion to the detriment of aesthetic growth. Ultimately, the 
TN presentaion by an art historian ought to make an 
excellent supplement to the art program of the teacher who 
does not have the material or the raining to do the same 
for his class 


conclusion 


Any discussion of TV opens up more questions than 
it answers, and so it is here, It seems fairly certain that 
evaluating the learning which takes place via TV is a crucial 
problem, Art teachers struggle with the same problem in 
the classroom. For artists and craftsmen, TV offers a 
wonderful show-window to exhibit their wares. It offers 
the general public an opportunity to observe good artists 
at work, And it has value for in-service teachers, to help 
them brush up on skills. — 


At present, it appears that TV is a supplement rather 
than a re-placement for the classroom teacher of art. In- 
struction im art history can be entirely transferred to TV 
with little loss of value. Design instruction can also be 
carried on via TV. However, most of the work of the class 
room teacher of art is too personal in its method and its 
meaning, to be transferred entirely to television. 4 


IDEAS FOR EXHIBITS: 

continued from page 160 
reach by arranging tor loan of certain props which would 
lend distinction to the exhibit. These could be lamps, books, 
ash trays, vases, for example--hings which impart dimen 
sion and good taste to a display on a table or shelf. When 
ever possible, props should be student made, but often this 
is more simply handled by utilizing pieces from the teach 
ers or students’ own homes. It is also quite possible to 
enlist the cooperation of shops and stores. Their public 
relations and display managers are often willing to assist 
with the loan of store props—brackets, styrofoam and paper 
mache figures, surplus mannequins, drapery materials, etc. 
A credit card can be displayed in the exhibit and, par- 
ticularly when the display 1s for some educational cause or 
community project, the local firms are keenly aware of the 
goodwill value entailed, 


Unfavorable conditions will inevitably arise. The hall 
or rooms alloted for the display are odd-shaped, sterile, ill 
lighted, These are challenges again and their solution makes 
the project of practical value to art students. 


Planning the background for an exhibit is much like 
setting the stage for a play. [-flectiveness depends as much 
on arrangement method of presentation as it does upon the 
striking quality of the displayed items. Keep the most im- 
portant information at eye level-——between five and six feet 
from the floor, Let secondary data be placed appropriately, 
still readily visible, but not supplanting the vital theme. 
The overall exhibit should not be lower than eighteen inches 
trom the floor, nor higher than seven or eight teet. These 
limitations are particularly important if the display is in a 
convention booth or a narrow hall where the viewer cannot 
stand far back. 


The focal pore is the optical center toward which the 
please turn te page 168 
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WHAT IS DESIGN? 


continued from page 140 


to both the artist and any observers. Spaces and their re 
lationships must be built into a design in order to complete 
their dual function. There are still many so-called “artists” 
among us, as well as laymen, who have not yet learned this 
basic fact of art life. 


Now let's illustrate what these technological words 
mean. Words alone are seldom of practical value to an 
artist, a man more used to dealing with physical tools, 
paimts and visual means of expression. 


In Fig. 1, a student has captured segments of inchoate 
space and played with them by translating them into flat 
pattern within a frame and thereby making a very simple 
“design.”” Are these controlled spaces interesting? Do they 
vive out a sense of pleasure that 1s purely sensory / ( There 
is no subject to distract attention.) Why do they exude 
pleasure, if they do so’ Because of their surprises; they 
are unconventional, unfamiliar; and because they “go to 
gether” well; they make a design. No one can prove that 
these particular designs are “good” ones; judgment is a 
matter of taste. To me, these do give a sensation of pleas 
ure; hence they seem “good” to me. If you dislike them, 
| cannot prove that you are “wrong.” 


hig. 2 shows how the sense of space and spaces can 
be carried over into an organized scene in a picture. ‘The 
chaos of the actual scene is controlled, organized, designed. 
Note the top planes, for instance, how they are all realized 
and then exploited into designed relationships. And how 
the same happens with side planes; they are related pic 
torially as well as in a physical sense. Note the needed con- 
trast of the round planes of the lamp—used as a foil for 
the many flat ones. And how the bowl echoes, in reverse, 
the lamp. Let your eyes play over these controlled spaces to 
see if you get pleasure therefrom. This is no pictorial mas 
terpiece deserving high honors; it is an exercise dealing 
with the fundamentals from which masterpieces are butit. 
Presumably it will do students no harm to own and operate 
such fundamentals. 


hig. 3 is a more complex space-pattern design, also in 
two dimensions, that happens to be a painting and so has 
added color harmonics to space harmonics. The same ques 
tions and answers apply. 


Fig. 4, also a student’s exercise, gains in complexity 
and also in emotional freedom of improvisation in its shapes 
of spaces and in sublety of color, in the original painting. 
But it adds another element-——-texture—to enrich sensation. 
This student, according to my art-teaching philosophy, has 


Two-dimensional color space Space, texture and color create 
design by Katherine Thaxtor. Laura Kjeldsen‘s flat pattern. 
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now built a solid foundation in space, texture and color de 
sign and within these fields, is ready to turn to subjects 
and begin the exciting task of transferring design from the 
abstract to the real. Form and form-design have not vet 
come on stage 

| have here tried to deal with only one elenient of pic 
torial design—-space. But color, texture and form have 
crept into the picture; all elements interrelate so thoroughly 
that it is difficult to segregate a single one. Each element 
has its Own unique importance and deserves to be dealt 
with separately. Finally, the student will integrate all into 
the rounded expression, expressing what is in him, Thus 
he makes his own contribution to the art of our time. At a 
time when chaos in pictures and sculptures is being paid 
high honors, this power to organize all elements into a 
“plastic whole” is the most desperately needed aspect of to 
day's art education, & 


ART FOR TEEN AGERS: 
continued from page 143 


ern art no longer has the aspect of “what's that?” They 
thus become aware of the many ways art may be approached 
beyond the literal. This is an important step in their growth 
of understanding. 


Seventh unit: 

Title: “A Man in Space.” The problem will be a con 
struction design using various materials three-dimension 
ally, incorporating the new concept of space as a part ol 
the design. 

Use as materials thin wire, string, wool, pipe cleaners, 
thin sticks, cardboard, cloth, ete. (These materials may be 
kept in a shoe box and stored somewhere in the room, If 
space is limited, one class at a time may work on this 
project, 

Students are encouraged to interpret the title or theme 
in their own way. The material itself will suggest the way 
it can be used. Pipe cleaners make suitable material for 
figures. Cardboard and sticks may be used for other parts 
of the design, Duco cement in small tubes 1s an excellent 
adhesive for holding the parts together. \ery little direc 
tion is needed in this type of lesson. The students simply 
work out personal plans, going along in their own way. 

Throughout this series of projects, the teacher shows 
examples of good illustrative material that will be related to 
the problem at hand. An energetic art teacher keeps adding 
examples to his personal files for more effective teaching 
It is advisable to relate the art of the outside world with 
what is going on within the school room. This develops 
yreater awareness of the world we live in. 4 


CREATE WITH LIQUID STARCH: 


(Construct mobile forms out of twisted wire and stretch 


continued from page 158 


starch-soaked facial tissues about the wire skeleton, drawing 
it taut and allowing to dry. Then decorate, The pieces 
of the mobile are affixed to wire or coat hanyer lengths, 
heing dangled beneath each arm by a piece of black thread 
(inserted through a punched-out hole in the mobile seg 
ment.) Experiment to find balance points, then suspend 
the mobile from the ceiling. Similarly, you may create 
wire sculpture forms, the only difference being that no 
balancing is required, The base of the twisted wires are 
anchored in a heavy wooden block. These suggestions wil! 
serve to open up new avenues of exploration for class 
room and-hobbyeratt activity, 


ARTS and FLOWERS 


by Dick Bibler 


‘He's on a sort of art scholarship. We're paying him not to say 


he’s enrolled at this school.” 


| SKETCH ANYWHERE. 
continued trom page 16! 


pair of war-surplus flying glasses (Ray Ban variety, which 
cut out harmful rays, but do not alter the color values, ) 
You may also find a pair of optically correct Navy type ob 
servation glasses a worthwhile tool, They are used by the 
armed forces or civil defense personnel to sean the sky for 
lengthy periods. They cost about SIO-$16 per pair, but do 
eliminate all glare and cut down the transmitted light to 
15‘7. Use them for bright days, beach scenes and those 
days when new-tallen snow glares under the sunlight 

Finally, countryside artists will recall with horror the 
way m which insects —-particularly mosquito to 
hover in clouds about the unwary sketching enthusiast who 
braves a Tass) held \ can of aerosal insect repellant In al 
nughty weapon in your arsenel, A few shots of its pre 
urized contents will surround you with an invisible curtain 
of immunity 

So, next time it rains, dont sit at home brooding {yet 
out and sketch or paint. Mental and physical hardship 
need take the ipper hand 4 


EASTER SEALS 


HELP CRIPPLED CHILDREN 
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START YOUR OWN TEXTILE BUSINESS. 
continued from page 156 


ics, Skyscrapers, animal forms, nature motifs, 


Tablecloths end napkins with appropriate themes that 
are deliberately designed not to compete with the usual 
department store mass-produced ideas. 


Greeting cords oti fabric, which can be sold as birth 
announcements, shower gifts, holiday and seasonal favors, 
party place markers. 


How can you place these items for sale? If there is a 
college shop in your community or on campus, they will 
always consider goods which have Greek letters, fraternity 
insignia or school names, Sport stores are interested in 
distinctive items for bowling teams and other sporting 
organizations. If a convention is to meet in your town, 
contact the buyers of department stores to see if a display 
of your handiwork can be set up in a window or on coun 
ters. Don't overlook novelty shops at bus, airline or rail 
road terminals. People passing through town are good 
prospects lor souvenirs of this Lype, You mught also call 
on sororities and fraternities directly, And finally, if you 
are a serious salesman, go to the firms in your community 
to determine their interest in an item like hand-screened 
ties (for the personal use of their own salesmen or to send 
to potential clients as a promotional gesture.) The Chamber 
of Commerce can advise you of coming important dates 
like conventions, charity drives and civic events, This will 
enable you to personalize your items well ahead of sales 
time, 


To break into this potentially lucrative business, wiiy 
not make up a small poster ad screen and print your name, 
address and telephone number on this unique calling card ¢ 
It is far more effective than throw-away paper cards. 


How to price your goods; If your items are to be sold 
directly by yourself, the manufacturer's price and the re 
tail price will be the same thing. Study commercial items 
of like nature in your local stores and price your work 
competitively. Remember, you can price it a bit higher if 
necessary since it is a local, personalized product. 


If you are placing goods in shops, you must allow lee 
way for a markup by the store which will be between 
40% -50%. Thus, if a T-shirt is to retail for $1.00, you 
will probably sell to the store for about OWOe. Your cost 
should not exceed 30¢, leaving almost 100% profit. Larger 
orders can accept smaller profits. Items left on consignment 
(i.e., paid for after they are sold by the store, or returnable 
if unsold) command a larger share for you, but you will 
be faced with bookkeeping problems, Avoid consignments 
when possible. And remember, your price is really governed 
by what it costs you to produce the item, 


With a degree of ingenuity on your part, plus the de- 
velopment of production skill and quality standards, there 
is no reason why any craftsman cannot try his hand in the 
personalized fabric decorating field, 4 


IDEAS FOR EXHIBITS: 
continued from page 166 


eye most naturally turns. The field ts that area around this 
center where important items are grouped. The fringe 
area is for balance and framing. Avoid stereotyped, formal 
halancing. Off-center layouts are often most effective, pro 
viding the eye can travel properly to see the display. 
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Kor portability, ease of movement and ready viewing, 
panels can be set up on standards of wooden or metal legs. 
The bottom of the display should be about two feet or so 
irom the floor. The panels may be hinged in segments 
which fold back for mobility and for fitting into varying 
Spaces. 


Horizontal layouts encourage slower, more thoughtful 
perusal, Outdoor displays are increasingly being favored 
with diagonal treatment, as this form of layout catches the 
eye. Avoid lengthy reading matter or small print on out- 
door bulletins or signs—pedestrians or traffic are in motion 
and haven't the time to stand still for a long, 
message, Diagonal messages usually run from top left to- 
ward lower right, this being the direction of natural reading. 


complicated 


A simple display made of cardboard platforms arranged in tiers. 
Paper mache animals are then arranged along the improvised 
shelves which have been painted for contrast. The display rests 
on the floor of a school gymnasium. 


It’s a good idea to make a miniature model before you 
actually construct a display. This allows you to study the 
effectiveness closeup before making costly errors or neces 
sitating changes. Remember, it doesn’t take expensive ma 
terials to tell a story well—just planning and good taste, 4 


EDITOR'S NOTE: Full details for setting up exhibits may be had 
in a recently prepared booklet: “‘How Many, How Much?”’, a fifty 
cent publication which is available to teachers without cost by 
writing to: Dept. D-S, American Crayon Co., Sandusky, Ohio 
Kindly order on school letterhead 
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Lach issue, hundreds of books are purchased for readers of this 
magazine at special educational rates, and with a minimum of book 
keeping problems for schools and individuals, 

The Book Service privileges are extended to every qualified sub 
scriber. When you have one or many books to purchase, take advantage 
of this simple way to obtain your needs from a single source. On 
page 138 you wili find the proper procedure to follow 

Here are just a lew recent top art hooks which can be secured 


throagh the Book Service. Fach issue, DESIGN lists many more 


RETAIL SUBSCRIBER 


PRICE 
Advertising Layout (‘Longycar) $ 6.50 % 5.50 
Arts & Crafts For Elementary Teachcrs 2.715 2.50 


Block Printing on Fabrics (Pettit) 5.00 4.25 
Ceramics Handbook (Hyman) 2.00 1.75 
China Decoration (Mann) 2.50 2.25 
Complete Air Brush Book (Maurello) 7.95 6.95 
Creative Expression With Crayons (Boylston) 3.95 3.50 
Enameling Principles G Practice (Bates) 3.95 3.30 
Exploring Paper Mache (Beit:) 6.00 5.45 
Folk Art Motifs of Pennsylvania (Lichton) 5.75 4.60 
Free Brush Designing (Egbert G Barnett) 3.95 3.40 
How To Make Mobiles (Lynch) 3,00 2.70 
How To Make Shapes in Space (Hughes) 4.95 4.40 
International Poster Annual 1O.95 9.25 
Mobile Design (Lynch) 3.95 3.40 
Paper Sculpture (Sadler) 4.50 3.95 
Portrait Painting For Beginners (Prat: 4.95 4.50 
Sculpture of Primitive Man (Muensterberger 12.50 10.95 
Selling Handcrafts For Profit (Baumann) 2.00 1.35 
Staging TV Programs G Commercials | Wade 6.50 5.75 
34th Annual of Advertising G Editor a! Art 1250 10.25 
Watercolor Made Easy (Olsen) 50 6.75 
BOOK SERVICE 


337 S. High St. Columbus, Ohio 
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FIRST and still 
the FINEST 


More Exciting Colors 


Better Blending 


Water Color painting still 
remains the most charming of 
all art mediums. It is the 
natural choice for unlimited 
creative expression from school 
to skill! 


MORE COLOR WITH 

PRANG OVL-8! 

Only Prang can give you the 

exclusive and distinctive Ov1-8 

box eliminating 32 corners where 
int can be lodged and wasted. 


ck 


Buy Prang Colors from your local school 
supply distributor and profit by his many services! 


THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY NEw vorRK 


casily the most popular water 
color box ever designed for 
impressive economy and More Thrilling Results: 
imaginative color teaching. 

Only Prang gives you Prang 
quality colors—-so crisp and 


clear .. . 80 and 
refreshing . . . so brilliant and 
vivacious .. . and so consistent 
in rewarding results. Only 
Prang is based on the “Old 
Faithful’’ Tuned Palette. 
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